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Remedial Reading 


WITTY and KOPEL: Reading 
and the Educative Process 


This new book presents the results of exten- 
sive study and experimentation in the field of 
reading. It includes evaluation of various 
types of remedial programs, and gives full in- 


structions for developing remedial work at 


FOR TEACHERS 


both the elementary and the secondary level. 
Send for circular 327. 


BUCKINGHAM: The Children’s 
Bookshelf 


Especially suitable for remedial reading classes 
—this widely used series provides abundant 
new and easy reading by today’s leading writ- 


ers of juvenile literature. The selections cover 


FOR PUPILS 


many fields of children’s interest, and are of 
suitable length. No grade designations ap- 
pear in the books. Send for circular 713. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street Columbus, Ohio 
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THE LURE 
OF KENTUCKY 


By Maude Ward Lafferty 
(MRS. W. T. LAFFERTY ) 


A LIMITED EDITION 


A thrilling story of Kentucky’s historic past: 
a reference book and collateral reading for 
any textbook on Kentucky history. 


An indispensable guide for the motorist. 
PRICE $3.00 POSTPAID 
THE STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 























HAPPY HOUR 
READERS 


Rich basal reading program. The 
well-rounded content promotes entire 
curriculum while developing essential 
reading skills. Grades 1-6 


LANGUAGE 
JOURNEYS 


A new functional series which meets 
the immediate and developing needs 
of children. Grades 3-8 


JOHNSON Publishing 


Company » « Richmond, Virginia 
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A New Series "xcitin. 
GERTRUDE Eas, . Storie, 
a ai 
Columbta University Action tay “res | 
St | hago 


collaborating editors 


READING READINESS MATERIAL 
Three PRE-PRIMERS 

Two PRIMERS 

Two FIRST READERS 
Two SECOND READERS 
Two THIRD READERS 


To be released January 1, 1940 
Write NOW for full information 


WINSTON CO. 


Lat s © © On. 00 On On as Ow 


MANUALS 
WORKBOOKS | 
and full 


equipment 
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“LIFE BEGINS in AUTUMN” 


Crisp days, radiant highways. invite trips by GREYHOUND 


When Fall rolls around, up goes the cres- 
cendo of living! This is the golden season, 
with flame-colored woodlands, tangy, fra- 
grant air—a brand new zest for life. 


Full enjoyment of Autumn calls for travel- 
ing the bright-bordered highways, getting 
a close-up of nature in its gayest mood— 


and this in turn means a Greyhound bus 
trip. This is the ideal transportation for 
week-ends back home, convention trips, 
following the team, or Fair-going. The cost 
is far less than that of other forms of trans- 
portation—only a fraction of driving ex- 
pense. To make the most of Autumn, travel 
now and travel Greyhound. 





[The | 





IGREYHOUND Popular Booklet, “THIS AMAZING AMERICA”, Free to Teachers: 








Mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 801 N. Limestone, Lexington, 
Ky., for one of the most popular booklets ever printed—with 140 pictures and 
stories about curious and amazing places found in America. 


IF you went infor- 


mation on any particular trip, jot down the place you would like to visit on 


margin below. 


Name 





Address. 


ST-10KY 
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To assure 








children the FULLEST 











profit and enjoyment 
from their study of health 


Use 


HEALTH AND GROWTH WORKBOOKS 


with the STATE-ADOPTED TEXTS: 


HEALTH AND GROWTH 
SERIES 


Workbooks for the complete course, 
Grades 3-8: 


Book One—Grade 3 
Book Two—Grade 4 


Book Three—Grade 5 e Book Six—Grade 8 


« Book Four—Grade 6 
e« Book Five—Grade 7 


By 


CHARTERS, SMILEY AND STRANG 


Each workbook matches its text in follow- 
ing the course of study; use workbooks 
with the text for fullest profit. Attractive, 
interesting, and rich in exercises and 
activities in health. 
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An unrivalled primary arithmetic program 





The SELF-HELP NUMBER 
SERIES 


By CLark AND CusHMAN 


In NumMBER LAND. . 


. NumBers aT Work 


Combined text-workbooks offering the 
first steps in number work, in settings of 
even greater simplicity than the basal 
readers for grades 1 and 2. A favorite 
series everywhere for beginners. 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. 


500 Spring Street, N. W. 


Represented in Kentucky by 
MRS. J. B. HOLLOWAY 
1828 Nicholasville Road 

Lexington, Kentucky 
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DIRECTORY * KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—Everett Witt, Bowling Green, Ky. 
First Vice-President—Watson C. Webb, Whitesburg, Ky. 


Second Vice-President—C. E. 


Male High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Executive Secretary—W. P. King, Louisville, Ky. 




















BOARD OF DIRECTORS TIME EXPIRES 
Everetr Witt, Chairman June 30, 1941 
Water C. Jerron, Paducah, Ky. June 30, 1942 
C. I. HENRY, Madisonville, Ky. June 30, 1940 
L. C. Curry, Bowling Green Ky. June 30, 1942 
- M. F. Hays, Glendale, Ky. June 30, 1941 

Nog, Louisville, en une 30, 1941 
James W. BraDNER, Middlesboro, Ky.._-June 30, 1942 
GLENN O. SwING, Covington, Ky. June 30, 1942 
MONROE WICKER, Martin, - _¢ une 30, 1941 
R. T. WHITTINGHILL, Hazard, Ky. une 30, 1940 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset, Ky.............June 30, 1940 
H. L. Donovan, Richmond, Ky..........June 30, 1941 
ae acocmmemvenceee JUNC 30, 1940 





W. O tver, Pikeville, Ky. 
(ex officio member) 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT 

EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS, 1939-1940 

First Districr EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President—W. J. Caplinger, Murray, ~ 
Secretary—Kenneth Patterson, Mayfield, 7. 

Sgconp Disrricr EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President—E. R. Ward, Providence, Ky. 
Secretary—Martin Roberts, Spottsville, Ky. 

Tuirp Distaicr EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President—James T. Carman, Franklin, ~. 
Secretary—W. B. Kerr, Bowling Green, Ky. 

FourtH Districr EDUCATION. ASSOCIATION 
President—Clifford Hutchinson, Boston, Ky. 
Secretary—Ella L. Cofer, Elizabethtown, Ky. 

FirtH Districr EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President—D. D. Moseley, Anchorage, Ky. ee 
Secretary—Arch R. Gerhart, Male H. S., Louisville, Ky. 

MippL_zE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President—A. H. Freer, Ferguson Schools, Luretha, Ky. 
Secretary—Howard Huff, Somerset, Ky. 

Upper CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President—George Messer, Barbourville, Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, Ky. 

CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President—Coleman Reynolds, McKee, Ky. 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, Ky. 

NorTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President—Marshall Hurst, Newport, o" 

Secretary— J. A. Caywood, Covington, Ky., R. 5 

Uppsr KENTUCKY River EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President—R. T. Whittinghill, Hazard, Ky. 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 

EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President—Emory Rogers, Maysville, Ky. 

Secretary—H. R. Brown, Ashland, Ky. 


K. E. A. SECTIONAL GROUPS 


DEPARTMENT OF Ciry SUPERINTENDENTS 
Chairman—Duke Young, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

Secretary—B. B. Hodgkin, Winchester, Ky. 

DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
Chairman—Miss Vera Beckham, Clinton, Ky. 
Secretary—W. R. Carson, Jr., Hartford, Ky. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Chairman—Paul Sparks, James Russell Lowell School, 

Louisville, Ky. 
Suatarpatiie” Rebecca Thompson, Morehead State 
Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. 

DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Chairman—Joe Austin, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Ralph Gay. Lexington, Ky. 

HIGHER EDUCATION SECTION , 
Chairman—Dr. Robt. L. McLeod, Jr., Danville, Ky. 
Secretary—Dr. Paul Powell, Winchester, Ky. 

Music SECTION : 

Chairman—Mrs. Harlow Dean, Lexington, Ky. 

A yo 
RT SECTION 
Chairman—Thomas D. Young, Morehead, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Lucy M. Diecks, Louisville, Ky. 

DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION | 
Chairman—Miss Ronella Spickard, University of Kentucky, 

Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Egner, Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville, Ky. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 
Chairman—C. R. Uphoff, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Henry Bape Mara, Holmes High School, Covington, 
y- 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


KENTUCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

“7 am L. Monroe, 207 N. Birchwood, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
Secretary—Virgil D. King, 1817 Roanoke, Louisville, Ky. 

KENTUCKY COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 
Chairman—Marvin Cole, West Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Nancey Lohn, Louisville, Ky. 

KENTUCKY FoLK-Lorg SOCIETY 
Chairman—Miss Lucy B Thomas, Lebanon, Ky. 

Semeanry aes. J. L. Duncan, 528 Barberry Lane, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF CHEMISTRY TEACHERS 
Chairman—Miss Mary Pressley Smith, Atherton High 

School, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—H. J. Robertson, Tilghman High School 
Paducah, Ky. 

VisuAL EDUCATION 

Chairman—Dean W. Rumbold, Eastern State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Ky. 
Secretary— 

Liprary Group CONFERENCE 
Chairman—Miss Anne McChesney, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Mimia Lee Fouts, Russell, Ky. 

CONFERENCE OF ATTENDANCE OFFICERS 
Chairman—A. Orell Fields, Jenkins, Ky. 

Secretary—Mrs. Sara F, Carneal, Elkton, Ky. 

KENTUCKY PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

= H. Kelley, University of Louisville, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
Secretary—Paul L. Hill, Ormsby Village, Ky. 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF PHysICs TEACHERS 
i T. Koppius, University of Kentucky, Lex- 

ington, Ky. 
Secretary—Guy Forman, Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
KENTUCKY HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Chairman—Dudley Ashton, Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville, mF 
Secretary—Arnold Winkenhofer, Western State Teachers 
liege, Bowling Green, Ky. 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 
Chairman—H. B. Schuerman, Carrollton, Ky. 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, University of Kentucky, Lex- 

ington, Ky. 

KENTUCKY CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 
Chairman— 

Secretary— 

KENTUCKY PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Chairman—Dr. Jesse E. Adams, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Jesse Baird, Berea, Ky. 
KENTUCKY ACADEMY OF SCIENCE (Teaching of Science 
Chanson) itt d A. Wel 
airman—W ilfre . Welter, Morehead State Ti 
5 College, pee. Ky. ‘ ome 
ecretary—Miss Harriet Krick, Eastern State Teach 
College, Richmond, Ky. a 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS SECTION 
Chairman—Miss Elizabeth Zachari, Shawnee High School, 
5 ona Ky. 5 wa 

ecretary—Miss Emma ilson, J. Stoddard Joh 
School, Louisville, Ky. J ee 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 


. W. Brooker, Frankfort, Ky. 
aurice Seay, University of Riavachy, Lexington, Ky. 
Vera Beckham, Clinton, Ky. 
T. V. Fortenbery, Dixon, Ky. 
T. O. Hall, Greenville, Ky. 
H. H. Hill, Lexington, Ky. 
Jesse Baird, Berea, Ky. 
F. C. Grise, Western State Teachers College, Bowling Green, 


Ky. 
Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville, Ky. 
Everett Witt, a Green, Ky., , a 
W. P. King, Louisville, Ky., Secretary 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT « « « 
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A Challenge to Statesmanship 


©) mPORTANT MATTERS of a 
legislative character will be before the 
people of Kentucky at the session of our 
general assembly which convenes next 
January. Among these will be some 
which will vitally concern every teacher in 
our public schools. 


Many years ago the teachers set up 
an organization designed to make their 
voices heard in the promotion of the in- 
terests of the children of our state and the 
welfare of the teachers who are entrusted 
with the responsibility of teaching them. 
This organization was incorporated under 
the laws of the Commonwealth and has 
been consistently used as the instrument 
for forwarding our educational objectives. 


It has been a potent factor in every 
step of progress which education has 
made in the last quarter of a century. It 
is a non-political, non-partisan, non-profit 
corporation sincerely and _ unselfishly 
dedicated to the purpose of giving to 
every child of Kentucky an opportunity 
to obtain at least the foundation of an 
education, and to every teacher the emolu- 
ments and working conditions which 
would lend to that vocation the dignity 
and security to which the teachers of 
youth are entitled, and finally to give to 
the citizens of the state that position in 
the galaxy of commonwealths to which 
her history and traditions give just title. 


In pursuance of these goals the Ken- 
tucky Education Association has recog- 


nized the vast needs of many areas of 
our state and the deplorable insufficiency 
of opportunity of thousands of our chil- 
dren. A careful, thorough, and scientific 
study has been made of the resources 
available to meet these needs. Months 
and years of exhaustive investigation by 
trained experts have revealed the details 
of every factor that enters into our eco- 
nomic structure. No cursory examination, 
no sporadic theory, no superficial evi- 
dence has been countenanced. 

Consideration of every department and 
obligation of the state’s government has 
been given in impartial and minute de- 
tail. A balanced and efficient economic 
scheme has been recognized as an in- 
dispensable concomitant of cultural ad- 
vancement. 

Having all these elements in proper 
perspective it is obvious that certain ad- 
justments need to be made in order that 
cultural values may be placed in their 
proper relations. 

The present plan of educational sup- 
port is not only conducive to serious and 
cumulative inadequacies in certain areas, 
but results in a social stratification which 
is inimical to the fundamental spirit of 
a democracy. 


An opportunity for a foundation pro- 
gram of education should be given to 
every child. It is a waste of words to 
to say that equal opportunity should 
be given to every child, but it is an un- 
pardonable and tragic misdirection of edu- 
cational policy that leaves countless thou- 
sands of our future citizens with no chance 
to acquire the minimum intellectual at- 
tainments which will guarantee intelligent 
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citizenship regardless of locality of resi- 
dence. Kentucky is amply able to pro- 
vide every child within its confines at 
least a sufficient amount of education to 
assure it a life removed from the scourge 
of inferiority and to warrant its safe 
participation in the civic functions of the 
social order. For our statesmanship to 
do less than this is to misinterpret the 
functions of leadership in a democracy 
and to fail in its obligations to society. 

To the consummation of the ends set 
forth above, the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation has resolutely set its hand. It 
may take months and it may take years. 
The time will be determined by the vision 
of our leaders, but our ultimate destiny, 
the liberation of the mind of childhood, 
is written in laws like unto those that 
control the silent stars. 





In a Nutshell 


NOW AND THEN 
we hear someone say that many teachers 
do not know what the program of the 
K. E. A. is. In the May, 1939, issue of the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL we set out 
that program in detail. We shall not 
here repeat the details but enumerate the 
two major objectives which we hope to 
achieve. 


First: We will seek to correct the 
alterations made by amendment to the 
Teachers Retirement Act, which altera- 
tions make it both ineffective in its full 
purposes, and actuarially of doubtful 
soundness. In addition to these correc- 
tions we shall seek a suitable appropria- 
tion to put the act into immediate opera- 
tion. 


Second: In recognition of the estab- 
lished fact that with our present plan and 
amount of state support there are many 
school districts which cannot maintain 
schools of sufficient term-length and efhi- 
ciency to give the children a fair advan- 
tage, we shall endeavor to procure an 
appropriation sufficient to give every 
school district at least a foundation pro- 
gram of education. 

To this end the legislature will be asked 
to consider certain factual data which we 
believe warrants an appropriation of the 
equivalent of $15.00 per capita for public 
education. 

In prosecuting these ends we wish it 
to be distinctly understood that we do 
not desire to weaken the support of any 
other branch of our state government. 
We simply recognize the imperative 
needs of many of our schools and respect- 
fully ask our legislators to make every 
possible intelligent effort to give remedy 
to these needs. 

We believe that our law-makers will 
be sympathetic to any movement which 
looks to the betterment of our schools 
and to the proper care of those who be- 
cause of age or infirmity should not con- 
tinue in the service of teaching. 

We further believe it to be the duty 
of every teacher to use whatever courteous 
and dignified influence is possible to in- 
form the law-makers upon all of these 
matters. To that end literature in the 
form of pamphlets and bulletins has been 
prepared for distribution. These bulle- 
tins provide many details of information 
which are necessary to an intelligent 
understanding of these questions, and are 
available in large quantities. 

If the teachers of Kentucky will stand 
shoulder to shoulder on these proposi- 
tions, the educational interests of our state 
can make great advances in the next few 
years. 
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ee ANOTHER PAGE appears 
the announcement of the Seventh Annual 
Discussion Contest sponsored by the 
Kentucky Education Association. We 
trust that every member of the Associa- 
tion will read this announcement and en- 
courage participation in whatever ways 
may seem appropriate. It is our opinion 
that the Discussion Contest is one among 
the outstanding things our association is 
doing for the cause of education. The 
contest is not merely a project in public 
speaking for boys and girls. Viewed in 
its larger sense, it is a venture in adult 
education. It is generally recognized 
that there is no more effective way of 
bringing a question to the attention of a 
vast majority of our adult citizenship than 
through the boys and girls of our ele- 
mentary and high schools. If pupils are 
interested, they in turn will arouse the 
interest of parents and friends through 
questions and discussions in the home 
and their speeches delivered in the school 
and before local organizations such as 
the P. T. A. and luncheon clubs. This 
conditioning of the minds of our citizens 
by the pupils, including probably some 
members of the General Assembly, will 
make it easier for school people to be 
effective when they present educational 
problems to the voters, because of the 
interest and knowledge already possessed 
by the citizens. Furthermore, the dis- 
cussion contest, having for its theme each 
year some important educational prob- 
lem, is an ideal way to acquaint our 
future citizens, the boys and girls in our 
schools today, with these problems and a 
scientific approach to their solution. It 
is possible that the next legislature may 
have members who participated in the 
first contest six years ago. If so, it is 
reasonable to believe such members will 
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be better qualified lawmakers because of 
this participation. If this contest is con- 
tinued, it should not be many years until 
a larger percentage of our citizens and 
lawmakers are acquainted and sympa- 
thetic with school problems. To achieve 
this end, the contest should be kept on a 
high plane, free from partisanship and 
selfishness in the topics discussed and 
methods of procedure, with the sole pur- 
pose of promoting the welfare of our 
Commonwealth. 


Discussion Contest 


Cus THEME for the 1939 
Discussion Contest sponsored by the 
K. E. A. will be the Financial Support 
of a State System of Public Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. The contest 
will be handled by the Extension De- 
partment of the University of Kentucky 
as in the past. A bulletin giving ap- 
propriate information is in press and 
will be available by the latter part of 
September. Contests in each of the 
eleven district educational associations 
will be held on December 16th. The 
final state contest will be held January 
19th. 

The K. E. A. is providing prizes of 
$50, $35, and $15 for the winners of 
first honors in the high school division 
and like amounts for the winners in the 
elementary division. It is anticipated that 
all county, city, and independent school 
systems will participate in the discussion 
of this topic which is so timely and of 
such vital interest to every community in 
the state. 


K. E. A. CONVENTION will be held 
in Louisville, April 17-20, 1940. 
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NEWLY-ELECTED OFFICERS OF KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF F. F. A. 
Seated, left to right: Robert Hutton, Stamping Ground, secretary; Charles Beck, 


Jr., McKinney, treasurer; Henry D. Hammack, Sturgis, first vice-president. Standing, 
left to right: Dr. R. H. Woods, Frankfort, adviser; Joe Burchell, Manchester, second 
vice-president; Roy Haines Hunt, Brandenburg, president; Carl Bell, Centertown, re- 


porter. 


Kentucky Association of Future 
Farmers of America 


bs OF THE MOST enthusiastic 
organizations of young people in this 
state is the Kentucky Association of Future 
Farmers of America. This article at- 
tempts to reveal some facts concerning 
this organization with which the teaching 
profession should be well acquainted. At 
a recent state convention held in the 


City of Louisville more than a thousand 
Future Farmers attended. There were 
one hundred and seventy-five chapters 
represented. They came from the 
Mountains, the Bluegrass, the Pennyrile, 
and the Purchase. They represented, in 
a way, every social and economic level, 
but here they came together with no 
recognition of race, creed, economic 
prestige, or social status. They were up- 
standing, clear-eyed young Kentuckians, 
sons of the soil, products of the public 
schools of our state, and already conscious 
of their destined leadership as citizens 
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of a great commonwealth in a great 
republic. 

The enthusiasm at the convention in- 
dicates the increased interest in the pro- 
gram sponsored by the Kentucky associa- 
tion. The attitude and seriousness of the 
delegates and officers at this convention 
is worthy of note. Each chapter was 
represented by two officials or voting dele- 
gates. The young men carefully con- 
sidered each item of business on their 
program and their serious and conscien- 
tious attitude indicates their reaction to 
responsibility and to the opportunity to 
take positions of leadership bestowed 
upon them by their fellows. The fine 
citizenship which this program is develop- 
ing was especially apparent in the meet- 
ing of the executive committee. Under 
the constitution, the executive committee 
is charged with the responsibility of select- 
ing the new officers of the organization. 

These officers carefully studied the re- 
ports of the most outstanding young men 
whose records made them eligible for 
state offices. After the first list of eli- 
gibles was made up, the executive com- 
mittee called these young men in, asked 
them questions concerning the work of 
the organization, concerning what they 
consider qualities of leadership, and what 
attitude leaders should take towards the 
other members of such an organization. 
They called upon these young men to 
speak extemporaneously, to demonstrate 
their ability to preside over a meeting, 
and to dispose of a motion and its amend- 
ments. As the number being considered 
for office was simmered down, the candi- 
dates were further questioned concerning 
their own home situations and farm prac- 
tice programs, and what they have done 
when faced with difficulties, and their 
plans for the future. 


Note the rapid growth which has been 
enjoyed by the Kentucky Association of 





Future Farmers of America. In 1936, 
there were ninety-six active chapters with 
2,423 active memberships. In 1939, there 
were 209 active chapters with 6,026 active 
memberships. 

The chief aim in developing the pro- 
gram of the Kentucky Association of 
Future Farmers of America is to develop 
competent, aggressive, rural and agricul- 
tural leadership. The program of the 
Future Farmers of America gives the 
young men who are members an op- 
portunity to express themselves, to select 
their own leaders, and to secure the type 
of training which will enable them to go 
back into their home communities and 
assume positions of leadership and re- 
sponsibility in the rural areas of Ken- 
tucky where such leadership is so sorely 
needed. 

The purposes adopted by the National 
organization of Future Farmers of 
America are as follows: 


1. To develop competent, aggressive, 
rural and agricultural leadership. 


2. To strengthen the confidence of the 
farm boy in himself and his work. 


3. To create more interest in the 
intelligent choice of farming occupations. 


4. To create and nurture a love of 
country life. 


5. To improve the rural home and its 
surroundings. 


6. To encourage co-operative effort 
among students of vocational education in 
agriculture. 

7. To promote thrift among students 
of vocational education in agriculture. 

8. To promote and improve scholar- 
ship. 

9. To encourage organized recreational 
activities among students of vocational 
agriculture. 
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10. To supplement the regular sys- 
tematic instruction offered to students of 
vocational education in agriculture. 

11. To advance the cause of voca- 
tional education in agriculture in the pub- 
lic schools of the United States and its 
possessions. 

The program of activities of the Ken- 
tucky Association of F. F. A. during the 
past year has included training in public 
speaking, impromptu speaking, conduct- 
ing chapter meetings, opening and clos- 
ing ceremonies, and parliamentary pro- 
cedure contests, chapter contests, individ- 











5. 


ual and chapter music contests, and con- 
tests in the major farm enterprises de- 
signed to encourage boys to make a more 
careful study of these enterprises. The 
state activity program also encourages 
chapters to sponsor school and community 
fairs, and co-operative tobacco-hog-and- 
fat-lamb shows and sales. Members of 
chapters in the state bought co-operatively 
more than 4,000 high-grade western ewes 
last year and will possibly buy 6,000 or 
more ewes this year. 

The state association owns and oper- 
ates a state F. F. A. camp. The camp 








DISTRICT WINNERS, IMPROMPTU SPEAKING CONTEST SPONSORED BY 
THE DAIRY PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION OF KENTUCKY 


Seated, left to right: Burl Kegley, Sandy Hook, Morehead District; Burton Blue, 
Morganfield, Dawson Springs District; Preston Catham, Lynn Grove, Purchase District, 
also winner of the state contest. Standing, left to right: Bill Tribble, Gleneyrie, Lex- 
ington District; C. H. Bozarth, Jr., Caneyville, Owensboro District; Alfred Pettus, 
Stanford, Berea District; George Sanford, Olmstead, Bowling Green District. 
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is located at Hardinsburg, Kentucky, and 
represents an investment of more than 
$20,000. Future Farmers attend the camp 
for periods of one week during the sum- 
mer. The groups this summer have 
ranged from one hundred to two hundred 
boys per week. The camp was opened 
on June 26th and kept open continually 
until August 19th. A full-time athletic 
director is in charge of the recreational 
program, and a camp director has charge 
of the leadership training program. 
Teachers of agriculture who are present 
each week assist these two men with cer- 
tain parts of the camp program. 


The organization attempts to bring 
about a closer relationship between the 
boy, the parents, and the school. As part 
of this program, most chapters hold 
Father and Son Banquets, and Parent and 
Son meetings during the year. 


A few pertinent facts from our annual 
state association report concerning activi- 
ties during the past year might prove 
interesting. 


200 F. F. A. chapters provided training in 
parliamentary procedure. 


189 chapters had public or impromptu 
speaking contests. 


179 chapters sponsored individual or 
chapter thrift programs. 


50 chapters sponsored organized con- 
servation work, including soil con- 
servation, planting trees, prevention 
of fires, and protection of wild life. 


162 chapters published chapter news 
letters. 


This type of training and this op- 
portunity for young men to assume posi- 
tions of leadership is the chief hope of 
the rural America of tomorrow. 
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IF and AND 


o F in this day 


Of war and woe 


Of liberty 

And all it means 

To have a home 
Within a land 

Where freedom reigns, 
Then we do well. 

For gentle peace 
Survives alone 

In human hearts 

That have been touched 
By crimson fires 

That burn upon 

The altars high 
Where love was born. 
And if we build 
Within the heart 

Of every child 

A love for right 

And hate for wrong, 
The world will rise 
On some dear day 

To heavenly heights 
Where peace has sway. 


Ww. @. &. 





We use our chance 
To teach the man 
Who is to be, 

The untold worth 
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Sixteenth Annual 
Educational Conference 


By WILLIAM S. TAYLOR 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Se SIXTEENTH Annual 
Educational Conference and Fifth Annual 
Meeting of the Kentucky Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools will meet 
at the University of Kentucky on October 
27 and 28, 1939. The theme of the con- 
ference this year will be “Education and 
Its Relation to Democracy.” 


The principal speakers on the program 
of the conference will be Dr. William F. 
Russell, Dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who will come fresh 
from the World Congress on Education 
for Democracy. Dr. Russell has spent 
much of the past year in Europe planning 
the World Congress which met in New 
York City in August. He will bring to 
Kentucky an international viewpoint con- 
cerning democracy and freedom in the 
world today. Dr. Edwin Mims, Professor 
of English at Vanderbilt University, will 
speak on the banquet program on “The 
Characteristics of An Educated Man” and 
again on the general session of the Ken- 
tucky Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools on Saturday morning on the 
subject ‘“‘Does Democracy Exclude Aris- 
tocracy.”” Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, Co- 
ordinator of the Co-operative Study of 
Secondary School Standards of Washing- 
ton, D. C., will speak on the general pro- 
gtam on Friday morning and again before 
the meeting of the secondary school sec- 
tion of the Kentucky Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 


In addition to the general programs on 
Friday morning, Friday evening, and 
again on Saturday morning the following 


sectional organizations will hold meet- 
ings: 


Conference on Art Education. 

Conference on Attendance Officers’ Prob- 
lems. 

Conference on Elementary Education. 

Conference on City and County Adminis- 
trative Problems. 

Conference on Philosophy of Education. 

Conference on School Library Problems. 

Special Education Association Conference. 


SATURDAY MORNING 


Conference on Business Education. 
Conference on Music Education. 
Conference on Physical Education. 
Conference on the Work of the Registrar. 
Conference on Vocational Education. 


A number of national organizations 
with chapters in Kentucky will also hold 
meetings on the campus. The following 
are among those that will offer programs 
in connection with the conference: 


The American Association of Physics 
Teachers. 
American Association of Teachers of 
French. 


Kentucky Academy of Social Sciences. 
Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching. 


The University extends a cordial invi- 
tation to all teachers and administrators 
in Kentucky to attend the sessions of the 
conference on the dates indicated. 





o, Is EASY in the world 
to live after the world’s opinions; it is 
easy in solitude to live after our own; 
but the Great Man is he who in the midst 
of the crowd keeps with perfect sweet- 
ness the independence of solitude. 

—Emerson. 
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The Development of School Morale 


oe SUBJECT OF SCHOOL MORALE, 
often called school spirit, has been dis- 
cussed quite frequently within the last 
few years. The discussion of such a 
subject is a tedious one. School morale 

‘not be assembled as one assembles the 
mechanics of a car; nor is it a mental 
state that can be injected into the student 
body as a physician injects a shot into the 
arm of his patient. In general, morale 
may be defined as the “sum total of one’s 
attitude towards a given enterprise.” 


School morale may be considered “‘as a 
mental state of the student body in re- 
lation to the various aspects of the school 
program.” We are quite sure of the 
trueness of the following facts about 
school morale: it is.sensed but not seen; 
when it arrives and from whence it came 
no one knows. However, in spite of the 
indefiniteness of morale, schools are 
judged by it. The Southern Association 
of Secondary Schools will, in the future, 
according to their present plans, consider 
morale as a guiding factor in the classi- 
fication of the high schools who are mem- 
bers of that association. Administrators 
and teachers can well afford to devote 
much time, careful study, and_ skilful 
effort to the problem of building a good 
school morale. It is quite probable that 
the schools with the better school morale 
have unconsciously or consciously used 
better means for obtaining that morale. 
Morale depends upon a consciousness of 
successful achievement in a number of 
fields of activity. A prerequisite for the 
development of morale in a given school 
is a philosophy which considers education 
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By EvERETT COCANOUGHER 


Principal Washington High 
School, Washington, Kentucky 


as a “gradual process of growth and de- 
velopment. Morale is not developed by 
an assembly speaker who discusses it in 
detail, but by a gradual introduction of 
ideas, which are accepted by the student 
body. “The morale of each individual 
would be improved if he might have at 
least once or twice a week the thrill that 
comes from a consciousness of worthwhile 
achievement.” 


I think a plan for the development of 
school morale can best be presented by 
dividing it into four component parts, 
which may be called characteristics of 
school morale, and suggesting procedures 
which might bring about those desired 
characteristics. The first part will include 
good cheer, enjoyment, and a sense of well 
being. This is a broad part of morale 
and will overlap into the other three. 
The most essential element in the develop- 
ment of this part is a sympathetic and 
understanding teacher. The teacher should 
make the student conscious of success 
through his recognition of achievements 
or attempts at achievements, and by his 
statements of appreciation and encourage- 
ments. He should not only foster, but 
also encourage good achievement. The 
teacher must make possible the social 
recognition of achievement. Assemblies 
can be used for recognition of success by 
individual students. The school paper or 


other means of presenting the school to, 
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the public are very desirable ways of 
recognizing good achievement and ex- 
pressing appreciation for that achieve- 
ment. Good cheer, enjoyment, and a 
sense of well being can be permitted to 
develop through “concomitant learning.” 
By this is meant the development of these 
characteristics as more or less by-products 
of a direct teaching procedure for a defi- 
nite aim. The teacher can select those 
teaching procedures and aims which, 
while being taught, will permit the 
development, on the side, of those desired 
morale characteristics. For example, a 
teacher might choose the study of a 
biography as a teaching problem. With 
care the teacher can select a person whose 
biography will bear out the necessity and 
advantages of good cheer, enjoyment, and 
well being. These procedures require a 
teacher who is interested in pupils and 
who is willing to take extra time in setting 
up those situations which will make possi- 
ble the desired results. The example of 
the teacher is very important in bringing 
about these desired traits. The teacher 
should constantly radiate the following 
idea, ‘“‘All is not lost, the sun still shines.” 

The second part of school morale is 
enthusiasm. This is a direct product of 
a general interest in things. The student’s 
interest is increased if he is taught to 
accept achievement with pride, and if he 
is shown the dividends of being loyal to 
the school. He should also be taught the 
worth of education and the benefits de- 
tived from worthwhile qualities of 
desirable character. Enthusiasm is also 
brought about by making all meetings 
which involve students natural, and the 
actions at these meetings reasonable. The 
development of enthusiasm or interests 
is dependent also to a large extent on the 
teacher. The teacher himself must show 
his enthusiasm and his interest in order to 
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install those characteristics in his students. 
He can also promote interest by intro- 
ducing field trips, visual education, maps 
and other supplementary materials into 
the classroom work. Assignments should 
be made carefully. Standardized tests 
should be given from time to time so the 
student can compare himself with other 
students throughout the country, and if he 
makes a good showing he should be given 
encouragement and credit for such an 
achievement. These procedures  un- 
doubtedly will promote greater interest 
and more enthusiasm. 

Self-reliance is the third and possibly 
the most important part of school morale. 
“Nothing succeeds like success” is an 
old proverb and never more fitting than 
at this time. A student is self-reliant only 
if he has achievements back of him which 
give him courage and if he can look back 
at those successes and act accordingly in 
the future. If this is true then naturally 
the way to promote self-reliance is to 
set up situations which make it possible 
for the student to succeed in many differ- 
ent ways. Self-reliance is brought about 
mainly by our extra-curricular activities. 

It is very necessary that our activities 
reach a large percentage of our student 
body. Too often this is not true in our 
school program, as we cater to only a 
select few. Our interscholastic sports are 
fine in their place, but our schools are 
benefited more by intra-mural activities. 
These provide participation by a large 
majority of our students and naturally 
will lead to many more desired achieve- 
ments which are essential to good school 
morale. Our activity programs should 
be many in number and should consist 
of variety. These activities should include 
all kinds of games, intra-mural as well 
as inter-scholastic events, forensic, good 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Territorial Freight Rate Discriminations 


ae FOREBEARS SOUGHT to 
make the United States economically one 
country in which freedom of trade among 
all its parts would be guaranteed. 


That our country may be economically 
open to all the people, it is necessary that 
products of every section reach all other 
sections. This is demanded not only in 
the interest of the producer, but in order 
to give the consumer the opportunity to 
buy in a free and unrestricted market. 


Our railroads were built in different 
sections of the country with little co- 
ordination. This localized construction has 
grown into territorial monopolies in which 
each segment of what properly should be 
our national system, seeks to protect its 
section against all other sections. In that 
territory designated Official, which broad- 
ly includes all our country north of the 
Potomac and Ohio rivers and east of the 
Mississippi River, fifty per cent of our 
population live and the percentage there 
of consumer buying power is even greater. 


The existence of sectional transporta- 
tion facilities briefly outlined above has 
brought about conditions under which a 
manufacturer in Official territory can ship 
his products to points therein at a lower 
cost than shippers in other sections for 
comparable hauls can ship thereto. The 
percentages of the prejudice varies against 
this in substance foreign territory in ship- 
ping in their own section and to Official 
territory. Generally, the basis of rates, 
on the highest classed traffic is in the 
southeast, the area east of the Mississippi 
River and south of Official territory, 39 
per cent higher than in Official territory. 


By JUDGE EDGAR WATKINS 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Some commodities, not produced in 
Official territory, are permitted to be 
shipped thereto at rates lower than are 
paid therein. This is conceded because 
there is no production of such commodi- 
ties in the thickly populated and wealthy 
section. However, when a commodity is 
produced in this favored territory and 
also in other sections, the rate-protective 
tariff thereon is higher by percentages 
ranging from ten to sixty, averaging some 
seventeen to twenty. Such a relationship 
of transportation charges constitutes what 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
referred to as a “rate wall,” a ‘Chinese 
wall.” This has prevented and is prevent- 
ing the development of the immense and 
varied resources of the southeast, where 
the per capita annual income is less than 
half of that of the preferred region. 


Some typical illustrations follow: 


Gadsden, Alabama, is one hundred and 
fifty-eight miles nearer Baltimore than 
is St. Louis, Missouri, yet the St. Louis 
manufacturer of furnaces pays but 85 
per cent of the rate exacted from the 
manufacturer at Gadsden. The manu- 
facturer in Tennessee of fireplace grates 
pays on shipments to Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, 20 per cent more than the manu- 
facturer at Chicago, although the Ten- 
nessee shipper is nearer by seven miles. 
The quarrier of granite at Elberton, 
Georgia, who seeks to sell in competition 
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with the Vermont quarries, pays eighteen 
per cent more on some finishes than his 
competitor. The shoe manufacturer in 
the South pays 38 per cent more freight 
for similar distances than his northern 
competitor. Southern shippers of drugs 
and medicines are prejudiced to the extent 
of 60 per cent, and the same handicap 
applies on shipments of writing paper and 
on pottery. These illustrations could be 
greatly multiplied, but these suffice to 
show the general relationship. 


This varying and unjust rate relation- 
ship results from what a witness for the 
Official territory carriers describes as 
“what the traffic will bear.” This wit- 
ness when asked: 


“Do you think it is fair to exact a higher 
rate from the South, assuming that the cost of 
hauling the traffic in the South is less than it 
is in New England, than you exact from the 
New England shippers?” 


said: 


“If the traffic will bear it, my answer is 
Yes.” 


The relationship of the southwest is 
more burdensome than is that in the 
South; and some sections in the North, 
west of Chicago, are similarly handi- 
capped. Eastern Canada has a better 
rate relationship to parts of Official terri- 
tory than have some parts of our own 
country. The southeastern railroads are 
not in sympathy with this injustice and, 
where they can, have generally given the 
southeast a rate parity for similar dis- 
tances on shipments to the North and 
within the southeast. However, the 
southern carriers reach but a small part 
of Official territory and two of their wit- 
nesses testified that they were “forced” 
and “compelled” to join in rates higher 
than they wished to charge. 

Seeking a remedy for this situation the 
states of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 


Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee com- 
plained to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This was no political move, nor 
was it sectional. What those states ask is 
equality of opportunity for all the people 
of our nation. On the hearing of the 
complaint, a witness for complainants 
testified: 


“In this case we present to the Commission 
the question of the right of all the people of 
these states to have a full and fair opportunity 
to participate in the commerce of the entire 
nation; the right of all the people in Official 
territory to purchase the products of other 
sections of the United States in a nation-wide 
market on a basis of free and fair competition 
to all concerned.” 


Another complainant witness said: 


“From my studies of the industrial conditions 
throughout the country, I have reached the 
conclusion that economically, as well as 
politically, this country should be regarded as 
one nation, and that our railroad systems should 
serve national rather than territorial interests.” 


These facts, accurately but briefly sum- 
marized above, show a rate relationship 
adverse to manufacturers and producers 
in the sections having higher rates, and 
injurious to consumers and marketers in 
all sections. 


I have already shown that southeastern 
carriers do not wish to continue the situ- 
ation against which complaint is made 
and they, on the hearing of the complaint, 
agreed that the relief sought might and 
should be granted. 


The northern carriers relied, as I have 
stated, on the claim that they needed the 
money and could lawfully exact all the 
traffic could bear, while conceding in their 
discretion lower rates in their section. 
They also leaned heavily on the fact that 
the discrimination against the southeast 
had been in existence for more than a dec- 
ade; and tacitly, although not openly, 
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relied on the philosophy of conservatism, 
which is that commissions should hesti- 
tate to change existing conditions. Judge 
Taft showed the fallacy of this implicit 
argument when he said: 


“We are pressed with the argument that to 
reduce the rates to Chattanooga will upset the 
whole southern schedule of rates, and create 
the greatest confusion; that for a decade 
Chattanooga has been grouped with towns to 
the south and west of her, shown in the dia- 
gram; and that her rates have been the key 
to the southern situation. The length of time 
which an abuse has continued does not justify 
it. It was because time had not corrected 
abuses of discrimination that the Interstate 
Commerce Act was passed.” 


Manufacturers in Official territory 
rested their defense largely on the claim 
that the South has, as one governor put 
it, “natural advantages of climate which 
bring with them materially reduced living 
costs in fuel, clothing, recreation, and 
food.” Another governor said he would 
be willing to trade his snow and ice for a 
parity in rates. Answering on cross-ex- 
amination, he said: 

“If we could give you our snow and ice 


along with equality of freight rates, we might 
consider that.” 


This argument was answered by the 
Supreme Court when it said: 


“The law does not attempt to equalize for- 
tune, opportunities, or abilities.” 


It was also claimed that the South ships 
some of her commodities north at rates 
lower than in the North. These lower 
rated commodities are generally not pro- 
duced in the North. There are some 
lower rates, but the fallacy of the argu- 
ment based thereon appears when an 
actual illustration is used. Rice is grown 
in the South and not in the North and the 
rates thereon are lower in and from the 
South. Granite is produced in Georgia 
and Vermont and the North contends 


that because the shipper of rice has a 
lower rate the shipper of granite must 
pay a higher rate. 

The fact that the South has lesser 
density of traffic for mile of railroad has 
been used as a basis for the claim that the 
South’s cost of transportation is higher 
than that of the North. But no such 
conclusion follows; because, when cost 
of transportation and the investment of 
road and equipment are taken as the rela- 
tive as is proper, the density of traffic in 
the South related to cost and investment 
is the higher. 

It is true that the South, for reasons 
apparent from the quotation above from 
the testimony of New England governors, 
has generally a lower cost of production. 
That is a natural situation which, as 
shown by the law quoted above from a 
decision of the Supreme Court, cannot 
lawfully be destroyed by artificial rates 
made by carriers. If a different cost of 
producing the same commodity were made 
the basis of prescribing rates, different 
manufacturers similarly sicuated would 
have varying rates. 

That what the southeastern states com- 
plain of is an evil and a handicap is not 
denied. The sum of the defense is: In 
order to protect less favored communities 
and because natural advantages enable 
some shippers to live under the disad- 
vantage, there should be no relief. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has said: 


“Even though complainant’s members may 
not be injured, their competitors are preferred. 
Preference, not necessarily injurious in itself, 
affords opportunity to gain success over and 
injure the other party.” 


And in another case: 


“The mere fact that despite that undue prej- 
udice Sioux City has continued to participate 
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in this traffic does not make the undue prej- 


] udice any the less unlawful.” 


If the government owned the railroads, 


j all shippers would be given equality of 


treatment, and rate walls would be torn 
down. I hope that remedy will not be- 


j come necessary. I prefer private owner- 
ship, but desire such ownership so regu- 


lated as fairly to treat all sections. 

If, as has been ably argued by Mr. 
Carroll Miller of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, all our railroads were ‘‘con- 
solidated into one system or at least a 
few non-competitive systems, under 
private ownership,” there would be pros- 
perity for the railroads and 


“The level of rail rates should generally be 
such that all shippers can reach common con- 
suming markets on the basis of equality of 
rates, distance considered, The 
resulting unified system, by removing the so- 


called rate walls now existing between the 
different rate-making areas should produce a 
relatively simple and stable rail rate structure 
with no differently rated territories and uniform 
tariff classifications.” 


This remedy, so forcefully presented by 
the learned Commissioner in a speech in 
June, 1939, before the Ninth Annual 
Economics Conference for Engineers, may 
and I hope will be adopted. However, 
we cannot expect that so thorough a 
remedy will be accepted soon, and the 
sectional stepchildren are entitled to re- 
lief now. 


What the complainants in the South- 
eastern Case have done is to present facts, 
laws, and argument to the tribunal, “ap- 
pointed by law and informed by exper- 
ience,” with the prayer that relief shall 
promptly be granted. That tribunal is 
now considering the complaint and short- 
ly a decision may be expected. 








Fifth District 
Middle Cumberland 
Upper Cumberland 





K. E. A. DISTRICT CONVENTION DATES 


Convention Time Place 

First District October 13-14 Murray, Ky. 

Second District October 20 Madisonville, Ky. 
Third District October 19-20 Bowling Green, Ky. 
Fourth District October 20 Elizabethtown, Ky. 


November 3 
October 12-13 
October 12-13 


Louisville, Ky. 
Somerset, Ky. 
Barbourville, Ky. 








Central October 6 Richmond, Ky. 

Northern November 9-10 Covington, Ky. 

Eastern November 9-10-11 Ashland, Ky. 

Upper Ky. River October 12-13 Hazard, Ky. 
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nized as the outstanding period 
of the entire school year for 
educational interpretation. There is a great 
advantage in this concentrated emphasis. 
It brings about a readiness upon the part 
of the nation’s press, radio chains, 
national magazines, and scores of national 
organizations for active participation. 
The local community can utilize not only 
its own efforts but take advantage of the 
great impetus brought about through this 
national emphasis. 


The American Education Week pro- 
gram for 1939 is built largely around the 
spirit and materials of the report of the 
Educational Policies Commission on The 
Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy. The topics for Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday are 
the four main areas of educational ob- 
jectives identified by the Commission. 
Other topics are closely related to them. 


The general theme and daily topics are: 


GENERAL THEME 
Education for the American Way of Life 


DaILy Topics 
Sunday, November 5 

The Place of Religion in Our 

Democracy. 

Monday, November 6 

Education for Self-Realization. 
Tuesday, November 7 

Education for Human Relationships. 
Wednesday, November 8 

Education for Economic Efficiency. 
Thursday, November 9 

Education for Civic Responsibility. 
Friday, November 10 

Cultivating the Love of Learning. 
Saturday, November 11 

Education for Freedom. 
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Our Responsibilities As Rural Teachers 


, ARE MANY TEACHERS 
in the rural schools today because it is 
their only chance for employment. Their 
interest is not there, therefore their teach- 
ing is often of a poor type. The rural 
child is made to suffer from this neglect. 


The majority of teachers who are sent 
out into the rural schools prefer to teach 
in the city or village schools. There are 
more recreation centers in the village or 
city, the roads are better, and the children 
are usually more refined than are the 
country children. The teaching of one 
or two grades is not so difficult as teach- 
ing all the grades in the country school. 
These teachers have no enthusiasm for 
their work. They decide before they start 
that the rural child is a hopeless case. 
They drag through the year with their 
minds set on the monthly salary, and not 
on the advancement of eager boys and 
gitls, who with a little help and encour- 
agement may become honorable citizens. 


It is true that the rural teacher is handi- 
capped. The rural buildings are often in 
poor condition, the seating arrangement 
bad, and in many of the rural schools 
there are far too few seats. The lighting 
and ventilation are often poor. There is 
not equipment for teaching as there is in 
the city. 

The school board and superintendents 
sometimes show more interest in the con- 
solidated schools than in the one-room 
rural schools. Often a whole year passes 
without the superintendent visiting the 
rural school. This neglect discourages 
the teacher even more. 

The one-room school contains children 
of all different ages from five to eighteen 


By VIRGINIA DAWSON 
Morehead, Kentucky 


years. There is a wide range of interest. 
Each interest must be dealt with individ- 
ually. It is often hard to gain the con- 
fidence of the rural child, or to get him 
to respond in class. Sometimes he is 
kept out of school to work, or he may live 
so far from the school that bad weather 
keeps him away. This causes the at- 
tendance to be low. 


Yet the opportunities for real service in 
a rural community far outnumber the 
handicaps. There is opportunity for 
leadership; opportunity to co-operate with 
parents in the general welfare of the 
children; opportunity to help improve 
the health conditions of the community; 
opportunity to help the farmer with his 
farm problems, and opportunity to bring 
some of the outside world to the isolated 
community through books, magazines, 
and papers; opportunity to raise the 
standards of living; opportunity to help 
boys and girls find life vocations; oppor- 
tunity to help some poverty-stricken, help- 
less, neglected child to find an interest in 
life, and to overcome his handicaps. 


The responsibility of the rural teacher 
is much greater than that of the city 
teacher. The child in the city school 
comes in contact with different teachers 
during the school year, but the rural 
child’s opportunity for advancement is 
centered around one rural teacher. If he 
is neglected during the years he spends 
in the rural school his life will probably 
be a failure. It is often easy to give a 
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child inspiration and encouragement to 
obtain higher ideals, and thus to give 
America a good citizen instead of a poor 
one, if the rural teacher will work for the 
interest of the child. 

The rural child should be given an 
equal chance with his city cousin. The 
rural teacher should be as carefully chosen 


and observed as the city teacher. The 
best teachers should be sent into the rural 
schools. Each child is different from his 
classmates and must have close attention 
or his interest will lag. The rural teacher 
must not place herself upon a pedestal, 
but must work on the level of the poorest 


child. 





“My Old Kentucky Home” 


v6 SAY IT DELIBERATELY that 
Stephen Collins Foster made to Kentucky 
its greatest gift since statehood. My Old 
Kentucky Home is one of the world’s 
great songs. It is a simple song, its words 
are simple, indeed childlike; the music 
is simple with no show of sophistication. 
It must be sung simply or not at all. One 
touch of affectation lays uncouth hands 
upon Beauty, and pronounces the singer 
stupid. My Old Kentucky Home is not 
easily sung. Neither is Loch Lomond, nor 
Annie Laurie, nor Brahm’s Lullaby. Their 
great art lies in their superb simplicity, 
their lack of pretense, the sincerity with 
which they express the yearnings of simple 
people. Unless the singer-artist—or coun- 
try youth in a sylvan lane:at twilight—can 
become as a little child he has no spiritual 
kinship to My Old Kentucky Home. It 
is no “pep” song. From such, heaven 
grant us surcease. In its nostalgic yearn- 
ing there is the very essence of dignity. 
The leader who shouts “sing out, boys” 
or snaps his fingers to accent the beats 
is alien to the song’s simple beauty, is one 
who has no checking account on its spirit- 
ual resources. To use My Old Kentucky 
Home to rouse people is to betray the 


By A. L. Crabs 
Peabody College 


Nashville, Tennessee 


song. It has no place in the pageantry 
of war. The sound of marching men is 
for it an ill accompaniment. Riccardo 
Martin used to sing it as though it were 
a sort of Bluegrass or Pennyrile Mar- 
seillaise, summoning men to die for the 
homeland. Martin’s Kentucky rearing 
should have taught him better, but he 
merely took his training more seriously 
than his song. 

I have sometimes heard My Old Ken- 
tucky Home sung as it should be, but 
not often. I am quite more likely to hear 
All Hail Thou Dwelling Pure and Holy, 
or The Toreador Song, or Cara Nome 
sung well. Perhaps the song yields its 
sweetness most graciously of all to the 
strings. The piano, two violins, a violon- 
cello, and—whenever it may be found—a 
harp seem to me to be one proper 
formula. They should be preferably out 
of doors, a full moon swinging through 
a Maxfield Parrish sky, a drive winding 
up a curving lane of maples and elms to a 
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white-pillared mansion of the Old South 
and heavy upon the air the fragrance of a 
hundred nameless odors. That is my old 
Kentucky home. But not that alone! 
My old Kentucky home, too, is a simple 
home by the side of a country road with 
some lilac bushes in the front yard, and 
hollyhocks in the back. Those within at 
dusk light the lamps for a brief com- 
munion with the printed word, and in a 
nearby copse a whippoorwill sounds its 
strange cry throughout the night. Even 
so, my old Kentucky home lacks in com- 
pleteness, its story not fully told. A 
Greek temple sits impressively on the 
brow of a Middle Kentucky hill and with- 
in the structure’s classic security there is 
the humblest of log cabins. Out of that 
cabin one went to the richest of immor- 
tality. And today, one hundred and thirty 
years after the child was born, thousands 
come weekly to gaze with reverent eyes 
at another Kentucky home, one that be- 
longs to the ages. My Old Kentucky 
Home sings of all these, of all the homes 
on all the hills, in all the valleys, by all 
the roadsides in all Kentucky. Rich, or 
plain, or poor, they all belong in the 
democracy of the song. Those whose 
homes are in obscure mountain coves have 
equal share in My Old Kentucky Home 
with those who dwell in ancestral man- 
sions. It is the mission of Stephen 
Foster’s song to bring into unity every 
Kentuckian’s ideal of home. 


The words are simple and unaffected, 
born of the thoughts and yearnings of 
those close to the soil. There are, though, 
pure lyric flashes. For instance, The day 
goes by like a shadow o’er the heart. 
Neither the music nor words serve to open 
the fountains of joy, pure and unre- 
strained. Its dominant note is of sad- 
ness—the sadness of one who knows that 


the only reality left those dear dead days 
beyond recall is the tender grace of mem- 
ory. Time flows unceasingly into the 
past and its current sweeps away the 
institutions we loved so well. Unspoken 
goodbyes are life’s major heartbreaks. 
How sweet and poetic and ineffably sad 
is the term Jong ago. How much of 
tragedy in No more! And yet it sounds 
with recurring beat throughout the song. 
Those joyful days of hunting and singing 
are no more. Now the weary load, the 
bowed head, the bent back—and parting. 
But time has marched on since Stephen 
Foster used the overtones of slavery in 
his song. Well might the children roll 
joyfully on the floor, take their pleasure, 
for just ahead was parting and toil in 
the southern cane fields. Those days are 
no more. But the song’s mood is un- 
changed. Time still beats inexorably 
against the home, and it pays eternal and 
poignant toll to death and marriage and 
the quest for adventure, fame, and fortune. 
The birdlings grow up and fly away and 
the sadness of that parting will ever set 
the song’s spiritual background. 


My Old Kentucky Home is for those 
alone who can approach its shrine in 
simple reverence and with clean hands. 
Such are not those undiscriminating 
apologists who seek to hide Kentucky’s 
drab scenes behind glowing rhetorical cur- 
tains. The Kentuckians find no need for 
that sort of synthetic glory. Nor may 
those enter the shrine who seek to mag- 
nify and multiply the drab scenes. The 
song is for those who love Kentucky for 
the beauty she has created and the good 
she has done, for those who feel the heart- 
breaking sadness and the heart-lifting 
happiness that were, and are, and always 
will be gathered about My Old Kentucky 
Home. 
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Why the Assembly? 


i, HEARD TWO PRINCIPALS 
talking the other day. “I wish,” said 
one, “that we could do something with 
assemblies in our school. We call the 
kids together about once in six weeks, 
sing a song, make a few announcements, 
and let it go at that. Maybe once or 
twice a year we have an outside speaker.” 


If that is the case, something certainly 
ought to be done. An opportunity to 
make such a definite contribution to the 
curriculum may never present itself again. 
The staff should be summoned and set to 
work on the problem. A fairly concrete 
statement of the purposes of the assembly 
and the values to be gained from a long- 
range plan would be almost certain to 
evolve. Then, through experimentation, 
growth would come, and the effect on the 
entire school would be so noticeable and 
would be such a source of pleasure that 
the staff would wonder why nothing was 
ever done about the matter before. 


I visited a large school in an Illinois 
city a few months ago. One of the 
teachers took me on a tour of the build- 
ing and we finally wound up in a beauti- 
fully equipped auditorium. . 

“We use this for movies,” he said. 

“Nothing else?” I inquired. 

“No, just movies. Once a week we 
show an educational film and follow that 
with a comedy. The children like the 
comedies best. You should hear them 
applaud when the comedy begins!” 

“But,” I ventured, “‘you must use the 
assembly for something else besides 
movies, don’t you?” 

“No, just movies.” 


By N. S. WILDER, 


Principal of Rogers Clark Ballard 
Memorial School, Upper River Road, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Afterwards, as I was leaving the build- 
ing, the same teacher said, “I forgot to 
tell you—we hold the senior class play 
in the auditorium.” 


Whether it be the high school or the 
elementary school, or the happy combina- 
tion of both, to use the assembly solely 
for amusement is to make a great mis- 
take. It is a blunder exceeded only by 
the stereotyped, formal half-hour of bore- 
dom in which a select few recite poems 
or read essays. 


The assembly is the common heritage 
of all the children in school. It should 
not only exist for them, but should be by 
them and of them. It is the common 
meeting ground upon which each child 
feels his relationship to the school and 
upon which he is keenly aware of the 
contribution which he has to make. It 
should be a mirror held up so that it re- 
flects the growth of the group and of 
the individuals who comprise that group. 
For the most part the programs should 
be natural outgrowth of experiences which 
children have had, and in which they 
have steeped themselves so thoroughly 
that they are at once completely at home 
with the subject. 


Do you think that high school boys 
and girls are not interested in the study 
that the first grade has made of the farm? 
Never believe it! They will sit on the 
edge of their seats to listen to six-year 
olds, straining their ears to catch every 
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word. And do you think that the second 
grade is not interested in the unit on 
feudal life that the sixth grade has just 
completed? Never believe that, either. 
They will go back to their room and talk 
about it for days. The very fact that the 
first grade has shared an experience with 
the rest of the school forges another link 
in the chain and promotes a unity which, 
though difficult to measure, exists never- 
theless. 

Last spring I sent out a questionnaire 
to one hundred and eighty-seven princi- 
pals in Kentucky, attempting to discover 
just what was the status of the assembly 
in the elementary schools of the state. 
About 52 per cent replied, and, while the 
responses were carefully tabulated, there 
was not much light thrown on the sub- 
ject. Too many of the principals were 
uncertain as to the purposes of the assem- 
bly, and too many stated that their best 
assembly of the year had been given by an 
outside speaker. A few, however, showed 
that they had given considerable thought 
to the matter and had apparently grown 
considerably in the use of their assemblies. 

“Essentially, I believe in elementary 
assemblies,” replied one principal. “In 
general, an assembly that provides action, 
music, and substantial participation by 
many children is practically certain of 
success. Sixteen years of elementary 
assembly experience have convinced me 
of this.” 

A definite set of values must be ex- 
pected to grow out of assemblies if they 
are to amount to anything. As a yard- 
stick, measure your programs against 
these values: Do your assemblies (1) pro- 
vide a common ground for sharing ex- 
periences? (2) provide frequent outlets 
for dramatic expression? (3) provide 
choice bits of art, music, science, litera- 
ture, etc.? (4) develop self-confidence 


and poise within your pupils through 
natural expression? (5) encourage latent 
talents? (6) develop tolerance and 
breadth of view? (7) develop group 
consciousness and promote the unity of 
the school? 

If you expect these values to grow out 
of your programs, it means careful plan- 
ning. It means scheduling your types of 
programs throughout the year so that 
there will not be a preponderance of one 
kind. It means laying the groundwork 
for a program and then, in staff meetings 
subjecting them to cold criticism. It 
means careful selection of visual and 
auditory aids. It means work. 

One principal replied to the question- 
naire: “Unless programs are well pre- 
pared, supervised, and subjected to post- 
mortem scrutiny, they can do more harm 
than good. The assembly program calls 
for expertness; a haphazard program is a 
waste of time and is generally detrimen- 
tal.” 

“Our best assembly,” wrote another 
principal, “was a Mexican program by the 
fifth-grade class. It came as the culmi- 
nation of a term’s unit of work.” Brief 
as this statement is, it is not difficult to 
imagine that this type of program, where 
the background had been carefully laid, 
where there was opportunity for dramatic 
expression and for music, where there 
was participation by many children, and 
where a class shared an experience in 
living with the rest of the school, was 
tich in values. The whole school must 
have been talking about it for days after- 
wards. 

The possibilities for variety are so 
numerous that space cannot be given 
to them here. All types of dramatiza- 
tions, vacation experiences, hobbies, pets, 
class trips, current events, projects, etc., 
contain wonderful material for assemblies. 
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You know that you are improving when 
the pupils volunteer programs and you 
find your assembly schedule full for 
several weeks in advance. 

Right here it might be well to say a 
word about the scheduling of assemblies. 
While in the great majority of schools re- 
porting in the questionnaire, the assem- 
bly seemed to be subject to call only, the 
advantages of a regular assembly period 
once or twice a week are great. 

“I am convinced,” wrote one principal, 
“that the ‘subject to call’ method is a 
loose way of handling assemblies. We 
hope to have regular assemblies next 
year.” Other principals emphasized the 
same thing. 

The assembly should be a definite 
part of the school routine. It is doubtful 
if it should be looked upon as something 
“extra” to attend for amusement and 
entertainment. It should be placed in 
the schedule just the same as a class in 
history or mathematics, for, when rightly 
guided, it has just as much value as either 
of these. Applause for a program given by 
members of the school should be discour- 
aged. The student body should no more 
applaud an assembly program given by 
some of its own members than a class 
would applaud the demonstration of a 
theorem by a geometry student. The best 
compliment is complete attentiveness, and 
applause should be left for the outsider 
who may appear on scattered programs 
throughout the year. 

It would be folly to attempt to give a 
definite pattern for assemblies, for varia- 
tion lends richness. A few hints, how- 
ever, might be helpful. Few things unify 
as group singing does. Start off by bring- 
ing the whole school together in song. If 
possible, let the song have some relation 
to the program which is to follow. There 


is not much sense in singing “Love’s Old 
Sweet Song” at an assembly on some 
phase of the American Revolution, when 
“Yankee-Doodle” would serve the pur- 
pose. 

The song over, don’t take up valuable 
time with unnecessary introductions and 
character identifications; plunge at once 
into the business at hand. If the assem- 
bly is a dramatization you won’t need 
many aids. If it is not, maps, charts, 
drawings, and other visual aids should 
be employed extensively. For the ordi- 
naty type of an assembly, memorized 
talks are a bore, as are the readings of 
prepared speeches. They do no one good, 
least of all the speaker. Those on the 
stage should be so familiar with their 
subject that they talk freely and naturally, 
illustrating whenever possible. Only refer- 
ences to notes should be permitted, and 
those rarely. At the close, if the pro- 
gram has stimulated, questions will arise 
from the audience and three or four min- 
utes should be allowed for answering 
these questions. Gradually, as the assem- 
blies improve, this question period will 
mean more and more, and will be a very 
vital part of the program. 

Let the oldest boys and girls in school 
help the teachers of the primary grades 
by seating themselves with the young 
children at assembly time. It helps build 
an “‘esprit de corps” and contributes in 
many ways to a family atmosphere so 
essential in any school. The interest of 
the older children in the little ones seems 
to develop a wholesome relationship be- 
tween the sexes, and the assembly is a 
wonderful place in which to foster this 
attitude. When that attitude comes into 
a school, it will not confine itself to the 
assembly, but will manifest itself every 
hour of the day. It is the type of school 
spirit that we all want. 
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j content with your assemblies. 





Never be 
It may 
take a year of hard work to notice re- 


A final word of caution: 


j sults; it may take five years to realize 
] the aims that you set forth in the begin- 


ning. By that time your assemblies will 
have improved so much that you will want 
to write down and drive towards new 
aims. ' 


K. E. A. Discussion Contest 


By Louis CLIFTON 


University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


(Cuz SEVENTH Annual 
Contest, sponsored by the Kentucky 
Education Association, will have for its 
general theme this year The Financing of 
a State System of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. 


As in the past, the machinery of the 
contest will be handled by the University 
of Kentucky through its department of 
University Extension. By this means it 
will be co-ordinated with the program of 
the High School Forensic League and 
make it possible for schools to participate 
in the speech activities with a minimum 
of effort. Prizes of $50, $35, and $15 
will be provided by the Association for 
the winners of first, second, and third 
honors in the high school division, and 
like amounts for the grade division, which 
is limited to the seventh and eighth 
grades. Speakers will be judged on both 
content and delivery of speech, equal 
value being attached to each. A bulletin, 
prepared by the Bureau of School Service 


of the University providing information 
on financing public education, is in the 
press and should be available by the time 
this article is in print. At least one copy 
of this bulletin will be supplied free of 
charge to each school registering for the 
contest. Additional copies will be avail- 
able through the Bureau of School Service, 
College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky. 

The organization of the contest this 
year provides for district contests in each 
of the eleven educational districts on 
December 16, followed by the final state 
contest in Lexington or Frankfort, Janu- 
ary 20, 1940. Preceding the district con- 
tests, city and county contests will be held 
to select the representatives to the dis- 
tricts. It is expected that every county, 
city, and independent school district will 
participate since it is a subject of vital im- 
portance to every citizen of the state. 
The contest is open to private as well as 
public schools. Probably in no other way, 
either directly or indirectly, can any ques- 
tion be brought to the attention of our 
people in as effective a manner as through 
the plan herein announced. In addition 
to the cash prizes, a number of scholar- 
ships will be given by several Kentucky 
colleges. A complete list of these 
scholarships will be announced at a later 
date. All officers of district education 
associations are urged to encourage wide- 
spread participation in the contest within 
their respective districts. The places 
where each district contest will be held 
on December 16th are as follows: Mur- 
ray, Madisonville, Bowling Green, Eliza- 
bethtown, Louisville, Somerset, Barbour- 
ville, Richmond, Covington, Ashland, and 
Hazard. If your school is not registered 
for ‘the discussion contest, write to the 
Department of University Extension, 
Lexington, Kentucky, for a blank. 
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A Day in the Life of 
A. Mathematics Supervisor 


Wc HAS BEEN SAID about 


the easy life of a teacher, but to her the 
grass sometimes seems a little bit greener 
on the other side of the fence even though 
she is the last to complain about hard- 
ships. The average day of the high 
school principal and of the English 
teacher inspired this diary of one day. 

I must get up at five this morning to 
write those business letters which I omit- 
ted last night in order to play in the band 
at the basketball game. Two student 
teachers want recommendations, a pub- 
lisher wants an opinion of a new mathe- 
matics book, and the state department sent 
another questionnaire to be filled in. 
With these tasks completed, I eat a light 
breakfast and hurry to school where I 
meet my student teachers in a seven 
o'clock conference. My football boys 
and other athletes cannot come after 
school. We discuss the plans, the pro- 
fessional topics, and have some reading 
* reports, but there is one who is weak and 
I must teach him the subject matter in 
geometry after the others leave. 

At eight the students are arriving and 
I am trying to grade one set of papers 
left over from yesterday, at the same time 
I am listening to the eager voices of my 
seventh-grade home room. One boy has 
forgotten the combination to his locker 
and I must hunt the sheet in my filing 
cabinet. I feed the fish in the aquarium 
and put new posters on the bulletin board 
before the next interruption. A girl has 
fallen on the gravel path and needs mer- 
curochrome. A boy from another room 


By AMY IRENE MooRE 
Morehead, Kentucky 


comes in for the wrench which adjusts 
the seats and an art student wants my 
scissors. A few more papers are graded 
when a teacher asks for a yardstick. It 
is time to stand by my door as the classes 
pass. 


Eight twenty-five and I am teaching my 
eighth grade. There are twenty-one boys 
and ten girls with eager, happy faces and 
I am glad I have no practice teacher for 
this class. While they are doing some 
blackboard work, a supervisor rushes in 
for help. I find a girl in her room has 
fainted. A loosened collar and a little 
water relieve the situation and she opens 
her eyes. I return to find all children 
working and give thanks that they are 
trained to be trustworthy. 


The office secretary enters with a notice 
to be read. “The boys glee club will meet 
in the college auditorium.” Class work 
is resumed. 


The geometry class is next. Three stu- 
dent teachers divide the work and teach 
in the practice rooms while I spend my 
time visiting each, watching to see that 
nothing is taught wrong. One student 
said, ‘“When the student teachers teach, 
you get a vacation.” However that is 
when my troubles begin. Three college 
students come for observation and ask 
the names of those who are teaching. 
They enter late and leave in fifteen min- 
utes. I wonder what kind of a report 
they can give with such meager data. 
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This is not home-room day with the 
little original plays written by my seventh 
grade, the etiquette lesson, and other 
plans and activities which make it a happy 
time twice a week; but this is Tuesday, 
and I lock my door to go to glee club. 
I am sorry we have to change the meeting 
place, but I don wraps and walk rapidly 
across the campus to act as accompanist 
for all of the junior high boys and, when 
not playing, to sing any one of the four 
parts the director suggests. We have a 
good rehearsal and feel that we will be 
well prepared for the state contest. A 
brisk walk back finds me just in time to 
unlock my door for my advanced class. 
It is a real pleasure to teach solid geome- 
try to students whom I have taught from 
four to five years. Some college students 
come in, but are looking for more ele- 
mentary work and depart. The dean of 
women comes to introduce an out-of- 
town guest. 


When the noon bell rings, I remember 
that this is my lunch week and decide to 
finish grading the papers before I eat my 
lunch. I try to carry on a conversation 
with the students who are eating in my 
room and check papers. I can eat my 
apple, as I police the halls and I cover my 
beat as conscientiously as any policeman. 
Our student government is working well 
and nothing ever happens when we are 
on the job. An elementary supervisor 
has the first floor and classrooms are 
locked. Down the second floor corridor, 
up the stairs, yes the chain is on the gym- 
nasium and the library is locked until the 
student caretakers return, halls are quiet, 
and I complete the circuit to second floor 
many times. An eighth-grade child wants 
change for the Sweet Shop and a girl 
has a question in geometry. I continue 
my walk. 


There is the first bell and I stand at my 
door as the children enter. We are to 


give a demonstration for a college class 
and carry extra chairs to the demonstra- 
tion room before they arrive with their 
teacher. We do not put on a show, but 
have a regular lesson built upon the work 
of the previous day. As children work, 
I answer questions about the lesson, but 
promise to attend the college class later 
for the discussion. 


We return to my room for study hall. 
This is a time to catch up some odds and 
ends, if it can be done without neglecting 
the children. Three at a time go to the 
library for research. I go up occasionally 
and see that they are really working. I 
have tried to teach them economical use 
of library time. Someone needs help in 
fractions. A poor speller needs to learn 
more about related families in remedial 
spelling. A laggard in remedial penman- 
ship must be aided as he compares his 
copy with the writing scale on the bulle- 
tin board. Yes, supervised study is more 
effective than other kinds. Here comes 
twenty-five college students. I tell them 
that this is not a class, but they want to 
observe study hall. My little seventh- 
grade boys carry extra chairs from the 
practice rooms and soon the aisles are 
filled with the visitors. Calm again de- 
scends and everyone is quiet and busy. 
Fifteen minutes pass and one by one the 
college people leave. The last one seems 
to feel that an explanation is due. The 
class was told to observe study hall dis- 
cipline and they left because they saw that 
there was not going to be any. Poor, 
misguided prospective teachers, they had 
not yet learned that the best discipline is 
from within and that busy children need 
no external persuasions. I wonder what 
they expected to see. 


There is the bell. In spite of inter- 
tuptions we have accomplished much, 


(Continued on page 43) 
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MAPS -- A Vital Tool 


ll MOST EFFECTIVE WAY 


to learn anything is through activity. 
Consequently, the best method of learning 
geography is by studying the actual natural 
and cultural landscapes in the various 
parts of the world. Unfortunately, 
neither time nor money permits us to 
instruct pupils in this manner as long ex- 
cursions to replace classroom study are 
impossible at present. 


Since it is not practical to replace 
geography classroom instruction with 
actual observation in all parts of the 
world, we do the next best thing. That 
is, we bring the world to the pupils 
‘ through maps, globes, and pictures. 


A map is a “shorthand” description of 
the earth. It aims to show by symbols 
some of the recognized relationships be- 
tween man and his natural environment. 
It is a summarization of the results of 
field observations made by specialists 
who understand their work thoroughly. 
A globe map is a symbol for the earth 
and gives us a small spherical representa- 
tion of the world on which we live, while 
wall maps are flat surface representations 
of the earth or some portion of it. The 
globe map shows the complete picture 
of the earth while wall maps may show 
all of the world, one continent, one coun- 
try, or part of one country enlarged sufhi- 
ciently for detailed study. 


A map serves as a locational guide. 
It helps pupils to locate both natural 
features and human distributional ele- 
ments. Valuable relationship thinking 
can be developed through an interpreta- 
tion and use of the symbols shown. These 


By MYRTLE SEXAUER COBB 


Frick Training School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


symbols may be translated into mean- 
ingful ideas for the pupil. 


Wall maps and globes are a vital part 
of the equipment of every geography 
classroom, and no geography teacher can 
adequately help her pupils interpret 
geographic problems without their use. 
If geography teachers have failed in the 
past, part of the blame should be credited 
to inadequate equipment in the class- 
room. Many teachers have endeavored to 
practice a profession literally empty hand- 
ed. It cannot be done. 


A physician never asks whether he 
should equip himself with the black bag, 
which is a recognized part of his equip- 
ment, for he realizes that he cannot suc- 
ceed without it. Nor does a dentist at- 
tempt to practice his profession without 
the equipment so common to a dental 
office. These two groups of men adminis- 
ter to the physical needs of mankind. They 
know that adequate equipment is more 
than a desire. It is a necessity. 


We assume, then, that the geography 
classroom should be equipped with wall 
maps and globes. Our next question is: 
Why are these tools a vital part of the 
equipment? It is obvious that pupils may 
be expected to interpret more clearly the 
relationship between the cultural and 
natural environments in the various parts 
of the world if they have a model of the 
world before them. Many of the incor- 
rect ideas which adults possess concern- 
ing the earth have resulted from vague 
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imaginary pictures they developed in their 
mind’s eye while they were in school. 
If the teachers had taught such problems 
as the revolution of the earth around the 
sun, the inclination of the earth’s axis, 
and the causes for day and night by actual 
demonstration with the globe, these er- 
roneous ideas probably would never have 
developed. 


GLOBES 


From globes one gets the best source of 
direction and relative size of countries, 
daylight and darkness, longitude and 
time, climate, etc. They are absolutely 
necessary when teaching change of sea- 
sons if the subject is to be made meaning- 
ful to the children. The tools of geog- 
raphy are just as necessary to geography 
teaching as the surgeon’s kit is to his 
practice. 


WALL MAPS 


Wall maps are also a vital part of the 
equipment of a geography classroom be- 
cause they lend themselves readily to 
socialized situations. 

A teacher sometimes underestimates the 
value of a complete series of wall maps 
because the text she is using already con- 
tains a great variety. She thinks the small 
reproductions in the book will serve the 
same purpose as the large wall maps. 
This, of course, is not true. The text- 
book map is designed for the purpose of 
individual instruction. It is there to 
clarify the meaning of the printed page. 

Wall maps are superior to textbook 
maps for socialized recitations because 
they are drawn on a larger scale of miles 
and usually are more simplified and em- 
phasize essentials. This means that they 
are clearer and more easily read. 


Below is a list of the types of wall 
maps that are available for classroom use: 


1. Relief Wall Maps: Wall maps 
showing relief by hill shading give a com- 
posite picture of the relief of the world 
or any part of it. They show the large 
ranges of mountains, the spacious low- 
lands, and the hill and valley areas. 


2. Physical-Political Wall Maps: This 
type of environment map shows degrees 
of elevation and surface features by means 
of contours: and color layers. The color 
pattern, when interpreted by means of 
the legend, gives the pupil a picture of 
the landscape. With a knowledge of the 
surface character, the pupil can infer the 
type of physical environment and deter- 
mine how it influences man’s method of 
making a living in any locality. 


3. Natural Regions Wall Maps: 
Wall maps that show the natural regions 
of the various continents are of utmost 
value in the elementary grades. These 
regional maps include sufficient political 
information to make considerable re- 
lationship interpretation possible. 


4. Political Wall Maps: While a 
map showing both physical and political 
features is the first type of map a teacher 
should obtain, there is a very definite 
place for a political map in the elementary 
geography classroom. 


5. Climatic Wall Maps: There can 
be little question concerning the value of 
climatic wall maps. No elements of the 
natural environment demand greater ad- 
justment of man’s activities than do wind, 
rain, and heat. It is necessary that pupils 
in the elementary grades visualize the 
climatic pattern for the world as a whole, 
or some part of it, if they are to reach 
generalizations concerning man’s adjust- 
ments to his natural environment. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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NN. 2. A. 


The enthusiasm with which our 
N. E. A. page was received in the Sep- 
tember issue impels us to continue this 
service to the N. E. A. membership in 
our state. There were more than 3,200 
members last year and undoubtedly there 
will be many more than this in the year 
to come. Quite a number of cities and 
counties have already sent in their 100 
per cent membership pledge for the 
National Education Association. This is 
a heartening report and gives us courage 
to go on in our efforts to achieve for the 
teachers those benefits which may come 
only through a national agency. 


INSTITUTE ON 
PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


More than thirty colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country co-operated 
last year with the National Education 
Association and the state associations 
in holding institutes on professional rela- 
tions. Under the guidance of Miss Charl 
Ormond Williams, representative of the 
N. E. A., these institutes reached a high 
state of efficiency. 

As usual Kentucky was prominent 
among the states in this new enterprise. 
Institutes on Professional Relations were 
held in Eastern State Teachers College 
under the direction of R. A. Edwards; 
in Kentucky Wesleyan College under the 
direction of S. W. Grise; in Murray State 
Teachers College under the direction of 
Miss Alice Keys; in Nazareth College, 
Louisville, under the direction of Sister 
Mary Ramona; in Union College, Bar- 
bourville, under the direction of C. R. 
Wimmer; in University of Kentucky 
under the direction of William S. Taylor; 


in Western State Teachers College under 
the direction of Lee Francis Jones. 


Dr. R. E. Jaggers, director of Teacher 
Training, State Department of Education, 
did a fine piece of work in organizing the 
institutes throughout Kentucky. 


FUTURE TEACHERS 
OF AMERICA 


Kentucky has started on the organiza- 
tion of Chapters of FUTURE TEACH- 
ERS OF AMERICA. Murray State 
Teachers College blazed the trail by start- 
ing a fine chapter last year. It is ex- 
pected that in the current year a chapter 
will be organized in every college in Ken- 
tucky. It is hoped FUTURE TEACH- 
ERS OF AMERICA chapters will serve 
as practice schools to do for prospective 
teachers in their professional and civic 
relations during the next century what 
the training school has done in preparing 
them for their relationships with children 
during the past century. The movement 
differs from other student groups on two 
points. First, that it is an organic part 
of local, state, and national associations; 
and, second, that it has a definite content 
of professional and civic outlook. 

The K. E. A. is co-operating in this 
enterprise and we will send to every 
certified member of each chapter in Ken- 
tucky a full year’s subscription to the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL for the sum 
of $1.00. It is our understanding that 
the N. E. A. is rendering a similar service. 


N. E. A. BULLETINS 


We list here a number of bulletins 
which are available at N. E. A. Head- 
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quarters, 1201 Sixteenth St, N. W., 
Washington, D. C.: 

Annual Report of the Secretary. 

The Purposes of Education in Ameri- 
can Democracy. 

Federal Support for Education. 

Financing Public Education. 

The Efforts of the States to Support 
Education. 

Salaries of School Employees, 1938-39. 





Book Reviews 


GENERAL RECORD _ KEEPING, by 
George H. Dalrymple and P. Myers Heiges. 
Published in June, 1939. (181 pages). List 
Price, $1.20. Published by Gregg Publishing 
Co., New York, N. Y. A nontechnical book- 
keeping course that emphasizes personal use 
values. Easy approach through projects of 
everyday activities. Simple treatment through- 
out. Gives bookkeeping fundamentals. One- 
year text for the ninth to eleventh grades. 
Accompanied by an inexpensive workbook for 
each semester. 


YOU'LL LIKE TO WRITE LETTERS, by 
Virginia Young. Published in March, 1939. 
(76 pages.) List Price, 60c. Published by 
Gregg Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. A 
supplementary text for English or business 
letter-writing courses. Intensely practical. 
The author is correspondence supervisor for 
a large business concern. Uniquely illustrated. 


CHILD’S HEALTH, by John A. Thackston 
and James F. Thackston. Book 1, 2, 3, 4 for 
grades 1, 2, 3, 4—40c each. Book 5, 6, 7, 8 
for grades 5, 6, 7, 8—45c each. Published by 
the Economy Company, 290 Spring St. N. W., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

This series of eight health books (text- 
workbooks) was written to help meet the de- 
mand for health education in our elementary 
schools. The training and experience of the 
authors have placed them in a position to in- 
clude in their books essential ideals, informa- 


tion, activities, and suggested habits necessary 
to develop and maintain normal healthy 
children. 

The stories and lessons in these books are 
excellent since they have been selected by a 
process of experimentation and testing, con- 
tinued through several years, in the classroom. 
They are well illustrated and have clear read- 
able type and a pleasing format. 


THE ARISTOCRACY OF SERVICE AND 
OTHER ADDRESSES, by Harry C. Spillman. 
Published in June, 1939. (205 pages.) List 
Price, $2.00. Published by Gregg Publishing 
Co., New York, N. Y. A selection of inspira- 
tional addresses delivered by this internationally 
known public speaker and business educator. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC THROUGH 
EXPERIENCE, by John R. Clark, Arthur S. 
Otis, and Caroline Hatton. xiv and 217 pages. 
Price $1.40. World Book Company. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: 

In the teaching of primary arithmetic, the 
past several years have seen many changes in 
objectives, materials, and methods. Many of 
these new ideas have become widely accepted 
and put into successful practice. In PRIMARY 
ARITHMETIC THROUGH EXPERIENCE, 
the authors describe in detail the classroom 
procedures used by superior teachers. Their 
approach is a practical one, a course of study 
and methods guide for the first two grades, 
their belief being that “there is . ... @ 
middle ground between the two extremes of 
the new outmoded formalism of an over- 
burdened curriculum and the unestablished 
freedom of wholly incidental learning.” 


ON THE TRAIL WITH LEWIS AND 
CLARK, by Bonnie C. Howard, Assisted by 
Ruth Higgins. Publisher: Silver Burdett 
Company. 160 pages. List price, 96c. 

This is a delightful book of history stories 
about real people who actually lived not very 
long ago. In a most attractive, yet simple 
fashion, the authors have set down a series 
of facts in a dramatic and moving style, telling 
of the great service which Sacagawea, the In- 
dian woman, rendered Lewis and Clark as a 
pilot through our country in pioneer days. 

The struggle of our forefathers for food, 
clothing, shelter, means of transportation and 


(Continued on page 44) 
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NEW SCHOOLS 
IN COLOMBIA 


Tue development of a 
modern educational system is one of the 
chief pre-occupations of the liberal gov- 
ernment in Colombia. In the course of 
the last four years 4,783 schools have been 
created: 2,439 schools in the urban ag- 
glomerations and 2,344 in the villages. 
This represents a 60 per cent increase over 
the number of elementary schools exist- 
ing in 1934.—L’Information Universitaire. 


CO-EDUCATION ABOLISHED 
IN MADRID 


Tue National Minister 
of Education has ordered the suppression 
of all co-educational institutions in the 
Spanish capital. Schools are now being 
opened for each sex, completely separated 
from each other, and under the direction 
of independent administrative officers. 

—La Prensa. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MILK 
IN BRITISH SCHOOLS 


In a recent session of the 
House of Commons figures were given 
regarding the distribution of milk to chil- 
dren in British schools. Out of a total of 
5,035,506 registered children in elemen- 
tary schools in England and Wales on 
March 31, 1938, 2,235,278 received milk 


WORLD 
EDUCATION 


regularly at a reduced price, while 457,063 
received their milk free. In Scotland with 
613,984 registered children, 237,581 were 
given milk at a reduced rate while 62,472 
received it free—Manuel General de I’In- 
struction Primaire. 


GERMAN YOUTH 


THE “Sigrune, periodical for 
Nordic culture,” shows on its front page 
a photograph of the Nazi substitute for 
the Confirmation ceremony, which is 
designated as ‘God-believing Youth 
Guidance.” The girls and boys are all 
in official Hitler Youth uniforms and as 
regulations regarding the wearing of uni- 
forms are very strict, this shows that the 
Nazi party is officially supporting these 
activities. The Szgrune comments: 


“In all German districts at the present 
time Youth-Guidance ceremonies are tak- 
ing place, to avoid giving the impression 
that we have nothing to offer in place of 
the communion service. As our Nazi 
plan of education develops, these Youth- 
Guidance ceremonies will be replaced by 
the solemn initiation ceremony of the 
German boys and girls into the Hitler 
Youth. We are fully conscious that these 
God-believing Youth Guidances are only 
a transition form before the great new 
order of the future.” —Kzlturkampf, No. 
6, July 1, 1939. Published by the Ameri- 
can Kulturkampf Association, New York 
City. (See next page) 
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October Honor Rall 











Counties Superintendent 
FAYETTE D. Y. Dunn 
McCRACKEN Miles Meredith 
NICHOLAS Eda S. Taylor 
Louisville: 

J. B. MCFERRAN SCHOOL.............. Elise Weibel 


Independent Districts Superintendent 




















HARLAN L. C. Henderson 
HAZARD R. T. Whittinghill 
HIKES GRADED SCHOOL, 

BUECHEL Mary K. Pulliam 
ALBANY L. H. Robinson 
BuRGIN J. I. Huddleston 
LONE JACK HIGH SCHOOL, 

FOURMILE W. M. Slusher 
MIDWAY. Lewis A. Piper 








WN. G. A. Honor Rall -- October 


FAYETTE COUNTY D. Y. Dunn 
MCLEAN GOUNTYsxccsccccc O. W. Wallace 





LEXINGTON City SCHOOLS........ Henry H. Hill 
IRVINE R. F. Flege 








(Continued from page 36) 


SANTO DOMINGO INAUGURATES 
TEACHER’S DAY 


Dr. Vircitio Diaz ORDONEZ, 
Minister of Justice and Public Education, 
by decree of June 6, 1939, has set apart 
June 30th of each year as Teacher’s Day. 
This day will be dedicated to the teachers 
in active service, to those already retired, 
and to the memory of those who, having 
served the nation in the classroom, have 
passed on to their reward. 


g 
IN AUSTRALIA 


Tue Australian Council 
for Educational Research decided at its 
last Annual Meeting to set aside £2,750, 
the surplus from the Educational Con- 
ference held in 1937 under the auspices 
of the New Education Fellowship, as a 
trust fund for the support of further con- 
ferences or summer schools of an Aus- 
tralian-wide character. Steps have been 
taken to organize a series of summer 


schools which it is hoped will be held in 
rotation in the various Australian capital 
cities, and possibly New Zealand as well. 
Although these summer schools will prob- 
ably cater to teachers mainly, there might 
well be included some courses of a more 
general character which would appeal to 
farmers and other vocational groups. 


% 
ITALIAN DECREES 


‘Two NOTABLE DECREES 
concerning educational matters were ap- 
proved by the Cabinet meeting held last 
week. One contemplates the creation in 
Rome of a National Institute of High 
Mathematics having the scope of “co-ordi- 
nating the national with the world’s 
mathematical activity,” as well as the ap- 
plication of high mathematics to the 
furthering of the self-sufficiency policy. 
The second decree makes compulsory the 
study of infantile hygiene and the practi- 
cal teaching of management of children 
in all girls’ middle schools—The Times 
Educational Supplement, June 10, 1939. 
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Official Pledge List of Membership 


The official pledges of 100 per cent enrollment in the Affiliated Districts 
and the State Association for 1939-40 have been received for the following 
counties and independent districts at time of going to press with the October 
Journal. Because of lack of space the pledges listed in the September 
issue are not repeated. 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Ballard Graves Lyon Cadiz Marion Murray 
Hickman Murray Teachers College 
SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Christian McLean Webster Pembroke 
Hopkins Union 
THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Cumberland Monroe Scottsville Western Teachers College Faculty 
FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts : 
Grayson Marion Bloomfield Lebanon Junction Munfordville 


Horse Cave Leitchfield 
FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Henry Trimble Anchorage Eminence 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Gallatin Independent Districts 
Boone Carroll Pendleton Carrollton Falmouth Southgate 


Cold Spring Silver Grove 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





Counties Independent Districts Somerset 
Russell Middleburg Monticello Stearns 
UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts Lynch 
Harlan Laurel Lone Jack High, Fourmile, Ky. Williamsburg 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Breathitt Lee Perry 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Bourbon Franklin Rockcastle Berea Georgetown Versailles 
Clark Madison Scott Carlisle Livingston 
Fayette Nicholas Woodford Frankfort Richmond 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Carter Johnson Lewis Catlettsburg Morehead State Teachers College 
Fleming Lawrence Magoffin Fairview School, Ashland 
Greenup So. Portsmouth Van Lear 
LOUISVILLE SCHOOLS 
J. M. Atherton High Eastern Junior High Mary D. Hill F. T. Salisbury 
J. B. Atkinson Emerson J. Stoddard Johnston Ellen C. Semple 
Beechmont Emmet Field Jas. Russell Lowell Isaac Shelby 
Wm. R. Belknap Nicholas Finzer John Marshall Shawnee Elementary 
Alex G. Barret, Jr. High § Benjamin Franklin Margaret Merker Shawnee High 
Albert S. Brandeis Nannie Lee Frayser George W. Morris George H. Tingley 
Cedar Street Louisville Male High Parkland George Washington 
George Rogers Clark Hazelwood Parkland Junior High § Western Junior High 
Henry Clay Highland Junior High Rubel Avenue 
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Report of Audit 


To the Board of Directors, September 8, 1939. 
Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


GENTLEMEN: 


We have completed the regular annual audit of the books and records of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, Louisville, Kentucky, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1939, a report of which is hereby submitted. 

We submit herewith as a part of this report the following statements: 

Balance Sheet, June 30, 1939. 

Statement of Income and Expenses for the Year Ended June 30, 1939. 

Analysis of Interpretation and Promotion Expense for the Year Ended June 30, 
1939. 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1939 
AT JUNE 30, 1939, THE ASSOCIATION OWNED ASSETS AS FOLLOWS: 





























Working fund cash in bank $ 2,000.00 
General fund cash in bank 4,253.06 
Office cash fund 5.00 
Accounts receivable 412.10 
Interest receivable accrued on securities owned 162.50 
Bonds and preferred stock owned (See note below.) 14,090.00 
Depreciated value of furniture and equipment 742.12 

Total Assets $21,664.78 

DEDUCT: 
AT JUNE 30, 1939, THE ASSOCIATION HAD LIABILITIES AS FOLLOWS: 

Accounts payable 212.79 


BALANCE OR NET WORTH OF THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AT JUNE 
30, 1939 $21,451.99 


NOTE—Bonds and preferred stocks owned have a present market value of $12,187.50. 
CHANGES IN NET WORTH DURING THE YEAR 














Net Worth at July 1, 1938, per previous audit $20,836.23 
Excess of Income over Expenses for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1939 619.07 
Total $21,455.30 
Less, loss on sale of securities during year 3.31 





Net Worth at June 30, 1939, as shown by above balance sheet ........ $21,451.99 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Louisville, Kentucky 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1939 


INCOME 
Income from Membership Fees 





Revenue from Advertising in Kentucky School Journal ...................... 
Income from Annual Convention (Consisting of booth rental, pro- 





$26,100.00 


3,019.80 

























































































gram advertising and non-member admissions) 2,004.00 
Donation from Louisville Retail Merchants Association .................--. 500.00 
Interest and Dividends on Bonds and Preferred Stock Owned .......... 689.58 

Total Income for Year $32,313.38 
DEDUCT: 
EXPENSES 
PUBLICATION EXPENSE—KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL: . 
Printing $9,633.14 
Postage 689.35 
Addressograph Plates and Frames 338.97 
Cuts 936.02 
Cotebae Cietical Work ..............:..:..........-.-. 449.09 
Miscellaneous Expense 17.00 
Total Publication Expense $12.063.57 
GENERAL EXPENSE: 
RINNE RNID ccincecepinsriensconeonnnernemmmnaniestnncntinnenninticoneensietainscs $1,223.36 
Telephone and Telegraph 291.48 
Bad Debts 43.00 
RE TIE snesieesnincnesincsonon 150.00 
Depreciation on Furniture and Equipment 175.96 
Convention Expenses—Speakers, Printing and Other 

Expenses 4,553.47 
Salary of Secretary-Treasurer ....... 4,250.04 
Office Salaries (does not include office salaries chargeable 

to Interpretation and Promotion)....... 1,620.00 
Office Printing and Stationery .. 666.78 
Office Postage ........... 344.83 
Office Supplies and Expense 82.25 
Miscellaneous General Expense .......... 281.80 
Expense of Directors ..................... 812.01 
Expense of President ..... 662.69 
Expense of Secretary-Treasurer 1,253.39 
Expense of Planning Board 383.70 
Interpretation and Promotion Expense 2,835.98 

Total: General Expense 19,630.74 
Grand Total of Expenses 31,694.31 
EXCESS OF INCOME OVER EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1939 ............---- $ 619.07 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Louisville, Kentucky 


ANALYSIS OF INTERPRETATION AND PROMOTION EXPENSE 

















Stenographic and Clerical Salaries $1,401.50 
Research 1,200.36 
Printing 41.00 
Postage 175.57 
Miscellaneous Expenses 17.55 

Total $2,835.98 








CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 

We have made an examination of the books and financial records of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association for the year ended June 30, 1939. We examined or 
tested accounting and other records of the Association, and obtained information 
and explanations from its officers and employees: We also made a general review 
of the accounting methods and made a detailed audit of the operating and in- 
come accounts for the year. 

Based upon such examination, the accompanying Balance Sheet and Statement 
of Income and Expenses in our opinion fairly present, in accordance with accepted 
principles of accounting consistently followed by the Association, its financial posi- 
tion at June 30, 1939, and the results of its operations for the year ended on that 








date. Respectfully submitted, 
CoTTON & ESKEW, 
Certified Public Accountants, 
By Wm. Cotton, C.P.A. 
Notice Publishers’ Representatives 


i in the Kentucky 
Education Association is on a fiscal-year 
basis, and extends from July 1st to June 
30th. The KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
is sent free to all members of the Asso- 
ciation, and is sent immediately upon 
payment of the K. E. A. dues or declara- 
tion of intent to do so. It is therefore 
important that all superintendents send 
to the K. E. A. office the lists of names 
of their teachers as soon after the first 
of July as possible in order that the free 
Journal service may be given for the entire 
school year. 


in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN BooK COMPANY—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, 
Danville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 


THE ECONoMy COMPANY—C. E. Hauer, 
Somerset, Kentucky. 


GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 
(See page 50) 
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In many American classrooms today, 
boys and girls are developing the good 
habit of caring for gums as well as teeth. 


nape many modern teachers are following 
the precepts of dental authorities. For right 
in the classroom they are teaching their young- 
sters the priceless value of firm, healthy gums to 
sound, strong teeth. 

The reason for this is simple. Today’s soft, 
creamy foods often deny gums the hard chewing 
they need. Lacking this healthful exercise, gums 
tend to become tender, weak. Then, all too often, 
that tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush flashes 
its warning. Regular massage aids underworked 






At school, many modern young- 
sters are learning the value and 
importance of caring for the 
gums as well as the teeth. 





From their own children, 
many parents are gaining a 
practical knowledge of gum 
massage and its benefits. 





gums—arouses circulation in the gum tissues— 
helps gums grow firmer, stronger. 

As an aid in gum massage Ipana Tooth Paste 
is particularly helpful. For it is especially de- 
signed not only to clean the teeth but, with mas- 
sage, to stimulate the gums, help make them 
firmer, more resistant! 


Send for Free Classroom Helps 


To lend interest to your dental hygiene pro- 
gram, send for our colored wall chart entitled 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” Write us giving name 
of school principal or superintendent, grade and 
number of pupils enrolled. Address Bristol- 
Myers Company, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Evidence from Dental Author- 
ities About Gum Massage 


* 


“The brushing of the gums...is of equal 
importance to brushing the teeth.“ 
—From a dental magazine 
“Brush gums as well as teeth.’ 
—From a book on dental health 
“Brush without ceasing, thoroughly, 
gums as well as teeth. .. .“ 
—By a specialist 











Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York ¢ Established 1887 
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A Day in the Life of 
A Mathematics Supervisor 


(Continued from page 31) 


chairs are back in place, my papers are 
gtaded, and children are prepared for 
social science. As they leave, my algebra 
students come in. As soon as the three 
groups are in their rooms under the lead- 
ership of student teachers I slip away to 
visit the college class and help in the 
discussion of my demonstration lesson. I 
return to find all running smoothly and 
am glad that I have no weak student 
teacher at this hour. 

When the last bell rings the building is 
soon emptied, but I stay to get a practice 
teacher started on remedial work. We 
take an afternoon apiece to remain after 
dismissal to help all who need it. The 


extra class is a privilege, no one is re- 
quired to stay, and it is very popular. It 
keeps many who are new to the school 
from failing because of inadequate back- 
ground. When work is started, I leave 
and stop at the music room for my cello. 
We have orchestra practice in college 
auditorium. I am also carrying my clari- 
net as band follows immediately. The 
two rehearsals have rested me completely. 
Ever since long before Euclid, mathe 
maticians used music for relaxation and 
the two have been associated to the pres- 
ent time. School teacher cares are wiped 
away by a concerto and I feel like a new 
person. 


I have time to call on two families 
where my students are ill before I go to 
dinner, which is early on our campus. 
Then I get my mail, read the daily papers, 


a magazine article, and a chapter in a 
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Many dentists tell their patients to 

. GO right ahead and enjoy chewing gum 

ne 9, 

id It’s a Beneficial Pastime _ 

>1- 

nq With many dentists doing it, you too can 
approve of Chewing Gum for your young 
people. It’s a wholesome, healthful pleasurethat ~~. 

_ adds much enjoyment to work, play and sports. vie 
And the chewing helps stimulate circulation r 
in the gums and cleanse the teeth... University 
Research is the basis of our advertising. 

There’s a reason, 
a time and place 4 Factors toward Good Teeth: Right Food, Your 
for Chewing Gum. Dentist, Clean Teeth, Daily Chewing Exercise. 
= 
} 1887 THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION TOF C CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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LOAN 
SPECIALISTS 
TO KENTUCKY 
EDUCATORS 


Teachers May Borrow by Mail 
On the Time Finance Plan 


No Security No Endorsers 
Your Signature Only Required 


Time Finance Company, formerly Domestic Finance 
Corporation has pioneered and specialized for years 
in making loans to Kentucky Educators. We have 
just recently changed our name to TIME FINANCE 
COMPANY and have greatly expanded our TEACH- 
ERS LOAN-BY-MAIL PLAN. To better serve the 
Educators of Central and Eastern Kentucky we have 
just recently opened a new, modernly equipped and 
expertly staffed office at 101 N. Limestone Street in 
the heart of Lexington, Kentucky. Teachers in this 
section of Kentucky are cordially invited to visit this 
new Lexington office or direct their inquiries there. 


The Modern Way to Borrow 


Whether a loan is completed in one of our three 
modern Kentucky offices or by mail, the transaction is 
handled in a confidential manner. Loans are made 
to teachers for any worthy purpose. Only Lawful 
fates of interest permitted under the Kentucky Small 
Loan Law are charged. Liberal repayment terms are 
granted. Immediate attention is given all inquiries. 
The merit and value of TIME’S EDUCATOR PLAN 
is attested by the thousands of teachers who have 
used it and recommended it. We cordially invite 
each Kentucky Educator who may have a financial 
problem to visit, phone, or write our nearest office. 


REMEMBER—When it’s Time For a Loan See 


TIME FINANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Formerly Domestic Finance Corp. 

LEXINGTON KENTUCKY 
101 N. Limestone Phone 266 
PADUCAH KENTUCKY 
2nd Floor Citizens Bank Bldg. Phone 623 
MAYFIELD KENTUCKY 
121 South 7th St. Phone 22 


TIME FINANCE COMPANY 
(Mail to either Kentucky office) 


Please mail without obligation complete details of 
Time Finance Teacher Loan-by-mail Plan. I under- 
“— this inquiry will entail no obligation to effect 
a loan. 


Name 
Address 
City. State. 

anne Salary $ 











Amount interested in $. 

















a 


new book before it is time to take my 
clarinet and play in the band at the basket- 
ball game, two nights in succession this 
week. 

I do not stay up to work after the game, 
as I must keep myself physically fit for 


my varied activities. My life may be 
hard, but I do not think so. Pleasant 
social contacts, church, clubs, A. A. U. 
W., friends, and the privilege and joy 
I have in the progress of my students keep 
me happy and relaxed and I tumble into 
bed and immediately sleep in spite of 
radios and street sounds near at hand. 





Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 35) 


ideals is portrayed graphically and colorfully 
in the book. 

Teachers will welcome the class activities 
for the pupils’ use which are found at the 
end of each chapter. 

Children’s questions about the Lewis and 
Clark expedition are answered in a satisfying 
manner. No doubt the reading of the book 
in the intermediate grades, or with remedial 
classes in junior high schools, will inspire in 
pupils a greater desire for right thinking and 
zestful living in the present and the future— 
the goal of every successful teacher of reading 
and social studies. 


New Books 


AMERICAN BooK Co. 

Essentials of Composition. 

The American Teacher. 

English Your Obedient Servant. 

Word Ways. 

Living English. 

French Review Grammar. 

Senior English Activities. 

Straight Wings. 

Robin and Jean. 

A College Book of American Literature. 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING Co. 

New Standard Arithmetics—Grade 7. 
SILVER BURDETT Co. 

On the Trail with Lewis and Clark. 
Wor.p Book Co. 

Primary Arithmetic Through Experience. 
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“ | What You Should Know 


this 
| Before You Get a Loan 
for = ; 
F you are thinking of getting a Whatever the payment plan you from incomes. Household’s prac- 
be loan, here are three helpful sug- “ose, you pay charges only forthe tical booklets on budgeting and bet- 
sant gestions. 1. Be sure that a loan will .tual time you have the money. ter buymanship are helping thou- 
4 help you out of your difficulty—not To borrow at Household Finance sands of families every day. More 
i, just get you in deeper. 2. Borrowno you merely sign a promissory note. than 1,000 schools and colleges use 
P more than you really need. 3. Get You need no stocks, bonds or other the booklets as study and reference 
Joy the most favorable terms on your security. No credit inquiries are material. You may obtain copies of 
eep loan that you can. made of friends or relatives. You get _ these helpful booklets at your House- 
| Loans on “fit your budget” plan the money you need promptly, pri- hold Finance branch. Or ask for in- 
nto At Household Finance you can bor- Vately and without embarrassment. formation about the Household Fi- 


You can makethesimplearrange- nance Library of Consumer Education 


row on a helpful “fit your budget” y 
of “ y : ments for your loan at the House- on the margin of the coupon below. 


plan. You borrow without endors- 















































ers and repay in equal monthly in- hold Finance office nearest you. Or 
stallments. Suppose you need $100. you can ae ag gana A a 
Find this amount in the firstcolumn Coupon below for full information LOCALLY MANAGED 
of the table below. Then read across, | Without obligation. 
picking out the monthly installment Schools use Household Booklets HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
you wish to make. Household Finance has found that in the 3 Cities 
Note that you may make very many people can be helped by guid- 
ill small payments if you prefer. Or ance in money management. So Listed Below 
y you may make larger payments and Household is conducting a broad 
pay up sooner. The sooner you re- consumer education program to help LouisviL.z, Ky. 
ties pay your loan, the less it costs. borrowers—and others—get more 3rd Fl., Marion E 
bs A 
the You can borrow $20 to $300 if you can make these small monthly payments Taylor Bldg. 
q Phone Jackson 4291 
in Cash Amount You Pay Back Each Month Including All Charges 
ing Maret EvansvILte, IND. 
2 4 6 8 10 12 16 20 3 
0k me months | months | months | months | months | months | months | months Household Finance 
lial loan loan loan loan loan loan loan loan Corporation 
in $20 |$10.39 |$ 5.33 |$ 3.64 |$ 2.80 |$ 2.30 |$ 1.96 . 
d 50 25.96 | 13.31 | 9.09] 698] 5.72 | 4.88 3rd Floor, Third 
in 70 36.34 | 18.63 | 12.73 | 9.78 | 802 | 6.84 |$ 5.38 |$ 4.51 and Main Bldg. 
>. 
: 100 51.91 26.61 18.17 13.97 11.45 9.77 7.68 6.43 ia 
ing 125 64.89 | 33.27 | 22:72 | 17.46 | 1431 | 1222 | 9.60] 8.05 Phone 3-3137 
150 77.86 39.91 27.26 20.95 iz. 14.65 11.52 9.65 
175 90.84 | 46.57 | 31.81 | 24.45 | 20.04 | 17.10 | 13.44 | 11.27 CincinnatTl, O. 
m eel Se | Sal ee) ae | ee | ee | ae a 
250 129. i f A m 4 i i H 
300 =| 155.73 | 79.83 | 54:52 | 41.90 | 34.34 | 29:31 | 23.04 | 19:30 Corporation 
This table is based on prompt repayment. Payments may be made in advance of 14th Floor Carew 
the day they are due, if you wish. Advance payment reduces the cost of your Tower. 
loan proportionately since you pay charges only for the actual time you have ’ 
the money. Payments are calculated at Household’s rate of 2!2% per month, Phone Main 1585 
which is less than the maximum prescribed by the Kentucky Small Loan Law. 
Kentucky 2% 

















“Doctor of Family Finances” 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION, Incorporated Loans—$20 to $300 


FREE BooKLet AND Household Finance Corporation KSJ 
apeamncenn " (See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
: : ae Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “How to Get a ‘Teacher 
Mail this coupon Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.” I understand this re- 
whether you wish an im- quest places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


mediate loan or not. You 
never know when this in- 
formation will come in Address 
handy. If loan is wanted 

City. State. 


now, state amount desired. 
Amount I wish to borrow $ for. Months 


Name. 
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J. W. IRELAND, 
FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
P. O. Box 318 Telephone 2 
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MAPS -- A Vital Tool 
(Continued from page 33) 


World thermal maps are of great use- 
fulness. Rain and temperature go hand 
in hand in determining the distribution 
of vegetation and much of the animal 
life of the world. It is desirable to have 
the ocean currents of the world repre- 
sented on the thermal maps. 


6. Natural Vegetation Regions Wall 
Maps: A wall map that shows the 
natural vegetation regions of the world 
is valuable because it helps the pupil 
visualize the world as it was before man 
effected change. It helps him to see 
where forests, grasslands, and deserts 
were located. When this is compared 


| with a wall map showing land utilization, 


the pupil will make some very interesting 
discoveries. 


7. Population Wall Maps: Since 
modern geography is a study of the re- 
lationship of man’s activities to the na- 
tural and cultural environmental patterns 
of the world, it is important that we have 
a wall map showing the distribution of 
man throughout the world. 


8. Wall Maps Showing the Distribu- 
tion of Economic Products: Wall maps 
showing the distribution of crops, ani- 
mals, minerals, and industrial products 
are of unlimited value in the geography 
classroom. 


9. Economic Regions Wall Maps: An 
understanding of the economic regions of 
the world is of definite value in the latter 
part of the elementary grades. A wall 
map showing the economic regions of the 
world should be available for class inter- 











FOR EFFECTIVE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 


Our World and Ourselves ... A Thoroughly Proven Course 
Our Little Neighbors at Work and Play—Grade Three 
Our Neighbors Near and Far—Grade Four 
Our Home State and Continent (Kentucky Edition) —Grade Five 
Our Continental Neighbors—Grade Six 
How the World Lives and Works—Grade Seven 





This modern series conforms to the new spirit and objectives in geography advocated by 
the Thirty Second Yearbook. 

In the first two books the author takes the pupil on a series of imaginary journeys to 
insure the highest interest on the part of the pupil and his full understanding of the 
principles presented. 

In the third book Kentucky state geography is introduced as an integral and basic part 
‘of the course. It is not added as an afterthought. 

Throughout the course the maps set a new unequaled standard for variety, accuracy, 
clearness, definition, and artistic coloring. They are in complete harmony with the 
principles set out in the Thirty Second Yearbook on the teaching of geography. 














>. || AMERICAN Book COMPANY 632 Suc 
1one 2 
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Dairy Enterprises 

Poultry Enterprises 

Farm Enterprise Mechanics 
Southern Field Crop Enterprises 


Dairying 
Farm Management 





When you choose your Ag books 
select LIPPINCOTT fexts 


TODAY’S AGRICULTURE 


Hammonds-Woods 


A general agriculture text for grades 7 and 8 that covers all phases of farming 
and general science as applied to agriculture. 


FARM ENTERPRISE SERIES 


WoORKBOOKS 


Swine 


VV_-_—_— 
CMCAES niladelphia LIPPINCOTT 8? "stants 


Swine Enterprises 

Livestock Enterprises 

Farm Management and Marketing 
Southern Horticulture Enterprises 


Livestock 
Poultry 




















pretation. This, when compared with a 
climatic map, a physical-political or re- 
lief map, a regional-political map, and a 
population-distribution map, will lead to 
the solution of many geographic problems. 


10. Wall Maps Showing World 
Trade and Transportation Lines: A wall 
map showing world trade and transpor- 
tation lines is useful in all grades, al- 
though the methods of use differ consid- 
erably. 


11. Desk Outline Maps: Desk out- 
line maps have a prominent place in ge- 
ography classrooms. Their greatest use- 
fulness comes when pupils are asked to 
show by symbols some significant geo- 
graphic data they have organized during 
the supervised study periods, or when 
they serve as a base for measuring the 


geographic understanding of the pupils 


concerning any region studied. 


12. Blackboard Outline Maps: Black- 
board outline maps serve as a readymade 
base for test purposes or for adding data 
concerned with a class project. Since the 
work is easily erased, the map may be used 
indefinitely. With colored chalk very effec- 
tive distributions can be shown with full 
classroom visibility. If the work is done 
by a group, the map can be kept rolled 
until time to display it to the whole class. 
The equipment should consist of the 
world, United States, each continent, and 
the pupil’s own state. 


This is the age of visualization. Wall 
maps visualize geographic relations. To 
understand geography is to be able to 
discover and use the geographic relations 
found on wall maps. Use them. 
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The Development of 
School Morale 
(Continued from page 17) 


scholarship, punctuality, perfect attend- 
ance, good sportsmanship, and others ac- 
cording to the school and the community. 
Our goals for recognition should not be 
too high and should vary according to 
the ability of the student ‘participating. 
We should be very careful to stress suc- 
cess instead of failures. On promoting 
school morale through self-reliance we 
must at all times be conscious of the fact 
that confidence comes from achievement, 
and that failing or threatening to fail will 
not bring desired results. 


The fourth part of school morale is 
group solidarity, or the realization of com- 
mon interest and common responsibility. 
This can best be brought about by such 
organizations as home room, student coun- 
cil, clubs, and assembly. One hundred 
per cent participation is not necessary, but 
a high percentage is essential for the real- 
ization of good school morale. We can 
judge our school as to group conscious- 
ness by answering these questions. Do 
the boys open the doors for the girls? 
Do the boys stand aside and let the girls 
pass? What is the attitude of our stu- 
dents when an official makes a decision 
in favor of the opposing team? ‘“‘For a 
student to learn that the student body is 
opposed to his action is far more effective 
than any punishment that an administra- 
tor or a teacher can give.” This is a very 
important fact to remember, and if put 
into practice will bring many surprising 
results. 

There are a few other general sugges- 
tions, which will prove beneficial in pro- 
moting good school morale. Teachers 
should keep the following in mind as 


contributors to school morale: wholesome 
teacher-pupil contacts; frankness with the 
pupils; admit inabilities; do not stand on 
dignity; never accept act of student as 
personal; offer positive criticism instead 
of negative; and avoid sarcasm and ironi- 
cal remarks. 


In conclusion I repeat a statement for- 
merly made in this paper. The morale of 
each individual would be improved if he 
might have at least once or twice each 
week the thrill that comes from a con- 
sciousness of worthwhile achievement. 





he, WHO HAS THE TRUTH 
in his heart need never fear the want of 
persuasion on his tongue.—Raskin. 





“gin “A Storm 
of Bills” — 

~ Without Your 
T.C.U. 
Umbrella 


AN It’s bad. to be 

\ caught in a down- 
pour—but how it 
helps to have your 
umbrellawith you. 
So it is when the 
bills for Doctor, Nurse, Hospital and all the other 
“extras’’ come pouring in on you during sickness, 
accident or quarantine. 


It Costs So Little to be Safe. . 


For 40 years T.C.U. has been the tried and true friend of 
thousands of teachers everywhere. By fastest air mail, 
checks go to them in time of need. If you are not already 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella, by all means send this conven- 
ient coupon today. No agent will call. 


— Teachers Casualty Underwriters [77,5ic-4) fit — 


ennthe — Caught 





and So Much to be Sorry) 





I am a white teacher interested in knowing more about 
T.C.U. Protective Benefits. Send me, without obliga- 
tion, the whole story. 

Name | 


| Address | 
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May we quote from a 
reeent letter? 


@@The only other hotel or 
restaurant in the country, 
which even approaches your 
Bluegrass Room, is at least 
three times as expensive. 
You are to be congratulated 
on the superb job you are 


doing.©® 


* 


y. 
HAROLD E. HARTER ] 


Manager 





LOUISVILLE, 


The BROWN HOTEL 






KENTUCKY 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


(Continued from page 41) 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, Williamsburg, West Virginia. 


Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


THE McCorRMICK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 
ard A. Prowant, Louisville, Kentucky. 


A. J. NystkRoM & COMPANY—Mr. J. W. Ire- 
land, Frankfort, Ky. 


Row, PETERSON & COMPANY—Mr. H. L. 
Smith, 113 Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 


ScoTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, 
Kentucky. 


SILVER-BURDETT Co.—Mr. French A. Mag- 
gard, 600 Arlington Heights, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Mts. Lucy Smith, Elizabethtown, Ky. 


WortD Book ENCYCLOPEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 1006 So. Third Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


Mrs. ELLEN LOUDENSLAGER, 168 Brae 
Drive, Lexington, Kentucky. (Central 


Kentucky). 


Wor_p Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Incorporated ae 
Nalioners « Cagravers : 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


While we shall have to protect ourselves when and if price advances 
occur, there have been no advances yet. Please wait for our salesman 























Announcing 1939 Editions?! 
MODERN HISTORY e@ ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


By Carl Becker By Magoffin and Duncalf 


Other Outstanding Texts in the Social Studies 
STORY OF CIVILIZATION 


A World History by Becker and Duncalf 


SOCIAL LIFE AND PERSONALITY 


A High School Sociology by Bogardus and Lewis 


EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 


By Janzen and Stephenson 





THE CITIZEN AND HIS GOVERNMENT 
By Lapp and Weaver 








Books written with a power that grips and holds; the student’s imagination—with 
an incisiveness which lays bare the vital problems faced by society—with a per- 
suasiveness which makes the student really want to ‘“‘d> something about it.” 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Representative: French A. Maggard. Frankfort 
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THE QUINLAN READERS 

























Pre-primer Primer First Reader 


WINKY, a new pre-primer, by Myrtle Banks Quinlan, is the first of the basal 
series of Quinlan Readers. It combines attractiveness with the practical features re- 
quired by the best teaching. 


Outstanding features which distinguish WINKY from all other pre-primers are: 
highly legible streamlined print, new words listed in the color band at the foot of 
each page, test pages at the conclusion of the stories, two songs whose appealing 
melody and familiar vocabulary make them an integral part of the reader. 


Other unique features are: the letters of the alphabet in the border of a song; 
the rhythmic phrasing of the reading which helps lay a foundation for phonics; the 
close harmony between illustrations and text. 


DAY BY DAY, the primer, continues the story of WINKY with the same unique 
features. But instead of two songs there are five—instead of 48 pages there are 160. 


TO AND FRO, the first reader, carries forward the story with the same char- 
acters as WINKY and DAY BY DAY. It has, however, 192 pages and five songs. 
A continuous story runs throughout the series of the three books. The vocabulary, 
carefully controlled as to quality, quantity, gradation, and 
repetition, is the child's own 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, by Carpenter, Bailey and 
Baker, the first book of the Rainbow Series of science readers, 
is the simplest, most attractive, and most scientific of science 
readers for first grade. Primarily a science text, it meets every 
essential standard of a basal reader. The text is in verse and E 
rhyme. The pictures are reproduced in four colors from actual Jf} @°.2 
photographs. Animated drawings at the foot of the page #iMNp\WS\REUl das 
present important science concepts. Both the text and sub- Nees es 
ject matter are within easy reach of the intelligence of the en 
first grade pupils 
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